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@ “Free choice is at the heart 
of the Christian conception.” 


The Desperate Choice 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION must be based on 
the belief that behind all life is a great 
and loving Father who works through man, 
who gave man the free choice of good and, 
therefore, the possibility of evil; who exacts 
justice but loves mercy; and who, through the 
sheer miracle of love, gave His only begotten 
Son that man might have everlasting life. The 
logical result of any such belief is evangelical 
Christianity. It has to be, because evangelical 
Christianity is the only kind of Christianity 
there is. 

The mark of the true follower of Christ is 
(1) a desire to change his own life and to 
better his own practice, and (2) to see such 
change in the lives of others. 

Christian education gives to higher learning 
the full Auman adventure—the search for an 
understanding of what man really is in the 
light of the full powers of man—the intellect, 
the emotions, the will, and that deep quiet- 
ness at the center where we hear the inner 
voice that comes at last. 

Christianity is not merely an adventure in 
profound and adequate ideas. It is an adven- 
ture in freedom. Free choice is at the heart 
of the Christian conception. Man is given the 
dignity of choosing good and evil that he 
may have the honor of free commitment, the 
honor of being a person, not a puppet. “The 
gift of God is eternal life,” one of my old 
teachers used to remind me out of the New 


Testament. What is the very essence of a 
gift? It is the fact that we don’t have to accept 
it. A desperate choice, given to us at the total 
risk of ourselves. Little wonder that so many 
of our English liberties go back to those men 
in the seventeenth century who took political 
freedom as a simple matter of course, a 
deeper, original freedom already being theirs 
at so great a wager. Such freedom creates that 
automatic respect for personality out of which 
democracy thrives. We can preach tolerance 
at home and hold international conferences 
abroad till the end of time, and all our work 
will be in vain unless men of good will possess 
the world—men who value themselves as im- 
mortal persons bought at a price, and who, 
thus valuing themselves, value other persons 
also. This is the mind’s adventure in brother- 
hood that follows the mind’s adventure in 
true freedom. 


Au liberal education is an adventure in 
humility. In the final adventure of the liberal 
mind, the true follower learns the wisdom of 
humility. He first loses his life and then 
he finds it again. Surrendering himself to God, 
he receives from Him the return of infinite 
love—flooding every portion of his life till 
there is a new light upon the land and on 
every human face, and in his own heart a 
peace the world cannot give. This is the final 
humility, and it is the crown of intellect. 


Nowand L 


Howarp Lowry, President 


The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohia 





Howard F. Lowry, who voices the 
nerits of a Christian education in “Des- 
rate Choice,” is President of the College 
sf Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio. A Wooster grad- 
ate himself and for- 
mer head of the col- 
ege’s Department of 
nglish, for some 
wears he alternated 
between Ohio and 
ew York, where he 
served as American 
ditor of the Oxford 
Press. In 1939, he joined the faculty of 
he Princeton Graduate School, but re- 
urned to Wooster in 1944 to become its 
venth president. He is a member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


John Park Lee, the author of “No 

More Lost Weekends” (page 78), is an 

der of the Second Presbyterian Church 

in Germantown, Penn- 

sylvania. He is also 

business manager of 

the C. Dudley Saul 

Clinic for Alcoholics 

at St. Luke’s and 

Children’s Medical 

Center, Philadelphia. 

His work has given 

him close insight into 

the operations of Al- 

oholics Anonymous. Mr. Lee’s past his- 

tory falls into five-year periods—five years 

in public relations work in New York, five 

years in newspaper work in Philadelphia, 

nd five years in government service in 

city, state and federal fields. He is a mem- 

ber of the Board of Pensions and a di- 

rector of the Philadelphia Council of 
Churches. 


Dr. Sam Higginbottom, author of 
“T’ve Lost a Friend” (page 21), knew 
Gandhi well. In 1945, after more than 
forty years at Allan- 
habad, India, he re- 
tired under the Pres- 
byterian, U.S.A. Board 
of Foreign Missions. 
Early in his long ca- 
teer, he took 600 acres 
of Indian wasteland 
and transformed them 
into a model farm. 
There he established 
one of India’s outstanding agricultural col- 
leges, an asylum for lepers, and a school 
for the untainted children of the keepers. 

The British government of India recog- 
nized Dr. Higginbottom as one of India’s 
leading agricultural experts, called him in 
or consultations on rural development, 
asked him to serve on many governmental 
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committees, decorated him several times 
for his contributions to India. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. recog- 
nized Dr. Higginbottom as a spiritual 
leader. In 1939 he was elected Moderator 
of the General Assembly, the third lay- 
man to serve in the highest office of the 
Church. 


When we were looking for a man who 
knew something about the Presbyterian 
Church in California “Operation Hospital- 
ity,” (page 28) we naturally turned to 
E, A. K. Hackett. Managing Editor of 
the Southern California Presbyterian, pub- 
lished in Los Angeles, Mr. Hackett is 
thoroughly. familiar with the Presbyterian 
activities in the southern West Coast area, 
including the work of the Japanese 
churches and their rehabilitation program 
for Nisei and Issei. 


Russ Davis, who wrote “Elder on the 
Bench” (page 22), is currently doing pub- 
licity for an advertising agency, but most 

of his life since leav- 
ing Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, has been spent 
as reporter and sports- 
writer for The Phila- 
delphia Record. He 
has been writing free- 
lance articles for lead- 
ing national magazines 
for the past fifteen 
years, mostly about 
sports personalities. To warm up for writ- 
ing, and to get needed exercise, he spends 
time each evening beating a punching bag. 
As he puts it, he hasn’t the excuse for eat- 
ing he had when his father said, “You 
must eat to grow. You're so skinny you'll 
blow away.” 
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Navajo Footnotes 

« The first issue augurs well for the future 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire and assures us that 
we are to have a real church journal, com- 
parable to any news magazine now pub- 
lished. Success to you... . 

There are one or two additional facts 
about the Navajos (see PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, Feb. 14) that might be of interest. 
. . . Today less than too families of the 
60,000 Navajos have sufficient for the bar- 
est subsistence level. . . . The average in- 
come is $85 a year, as compared to our 
national average of $850... . 

Missionaries do most of their work 
through interpreters, because only a small 
percentage of the Navajos speak and un- 
derstand English. . . . 

Your box on Navajo missions does not 
give correct information. It is correct con- 





The Reemtsmas and three young 


Navajos. 


cerning Presbyterian, Episcopal and Meth- 
odist missions, but not as relates to the 
Christian Reformed and Roman Catholic. 
In addition to “a Christian Reformed sta- 
tion near Gallup” that church also has 
missions and missionaries at Two Wells, 
Canyoncito, Tohatchi, Toadlena, Ship- 
rock, Red Rock, Framington, San Antone, 
Crown Point and Star Lake, all in New 
Mexico. The Roman Catholic Church also 
maintains missions at Chinle, Arizona and 
Shiprock and Smith Lake, New Mexico. 
—REVEREND HeNry J. REEMTSMA 
Navajo Mission Work, 
Fort Defiance, Ariz. 
(Thanks to Reverend Reemstma for 
calling our attention to these omissions. 
—Ep.) 


More Heart Appeal 
« Let me congratulate you and the staff 
on the first issue of PrespyTertan Lire. 


It is well gotten up on good paper. 

I did miss something that I had hoped 
would appear in the paper, namely, a pag 
or two to family life. Such a page would 
give warmth rather than just factual ma. 
terial. Even a page of devotional materia 
would help make the paper more usefy 
for the home and give its readers a spirit. 
ual warmth. We do need informationa 
materials but we also need a heart appeal 


—G. A. KALTENBACH 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


Grass Roots 

« Yes, “he is attractive and healthy, se 
lects his words well and speaks of thing 
significant” (see PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Febh, 
14, page 2) but my first and over-all feel. 
ing is that it is too much about things a 
the top—i.e. about things that are to 
far away from the level at which the bulk 
of your readers are working. . . . 

In spite of what was said about the 
word promotion, I found myself feeling 
that it is too promotional. Not that we 
do not need to promote and promote, but 
the public has a way of switching off a 
program that has too many and too e 
tended commercials. .. . 

I want to see these subscriptions re 
newed year after year—and that mean 
we must have reader interest. Make ita 
News paper—news of what goes on down 
at Podunk so that someone at Pumpkin 
Center will read it and say, “Why we can 
do that too.” 

—REVEREND Frank A. CAMPBELL 
Stated Clerk, Ottawa Presbytery 
Minonk, Illinois 

(We will be glad to report significant 
news of Podunk, but to do this we need 
the help of correspondents in Podunks, 
Pumpkin Centers, and Main Streets every- 
where.—Eb.) 


Outside the Family 

« Noticed your account under Religion 

in the February 11 issue of Pathfinder— 

some write-up. I am a Methodist but am 

interested in any Protestant literature 

Enclosed is $2.50 for one year’s subscrip 

tion. 

Wish you every success possible for 

God’s blessing in good Protestant reading 
—Howarp J. Myers 
e Baltimore, Md. 


« I was particularly glad to see such gool 


typography and make-up. It looks wel 
planned and very readable. .. . 
—A.Bert A. SUTTON 


Professor of Journalism, 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ii, 
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“Practical Christianity” 
In the Ides of March 


The Ides of March in 44 B.c. brought 
death to Julius Caesar and a crisis upon 
the mighty Roman Empire, scattered over 
most of the then civilized world. 

The Ides of March this year bring not 
one but two crises to the people of the 
world. These crises concern (1) the Eu- 
ropian Recovery Plan or Marshall Plan, 
and (2) Palestine. Settlement of these 
issues may bring peace. Further disagree- 
ment may lead to war and, in historian 
Arnold Toynbee’s words, the “disintegra- 
tion of a civilization.” To observers of 
the world scene, March is a crucial month. 
The United Nations is trying to resolve 
the Palestine situation. The United States 
Congress is getting ready to vote on the 
Marshall Plan. 

If these crises are safely passed, 
Christians throughout the world, and espe- 
cially in the United States, can be grate- 
ful in the knowledge that they have done 
their part in the most pressing of the 
two crises, the battle over the Marshall 
Plan. 

In the past few months. every major 
Protestant denomination in the United 
States has come out unequivically for the 
Marshall Plan. The Federal Council of 
Churches, representing twenty-six Protes- 
tant faiths and some 26,000,000 Church 
people, has issued a sweeping endorsement 
of the plan, calling it “one of history’s 
most momentous affirmations of faith.” 
Individual churchmen including John 
Foster Dulles, Charles P. Taft (president 
of the Federal Council) and Ronald 
Bridges (former moderator of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches) have ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to back the plan. 

Late last month, the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York echoed 
the feelings of Church Councils all over 


B the nation when it closed a campaign to 


urge New York Congressmen to support 
the plan as a “true act of faith in the 
peoples of Europe.” 

This week, on March 11, the Protestant 
Christian fight for the European Recovery 
Program will be climaxed by a special 
meeting in Washington, D.C. “to demon- 
strate the concern of Church people for 
the constructive principles essential to the 
success of the European Recovery effort.” 
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Government and church officials, includ- 
ing Secretary of State George Marshall, 
Moderator Wilbur La Roe Jr. of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., Bishop Angus 
Dun of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Washington, D.C., and Bishop John S. 
Stamm, vice-president of the Federal 
Council (see cut, page 5) will attend. 
Speakers include John Foster Dulles and 
Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State for economic affairs. 

Although the results of this great united 
effort on the part of the nation’s Church 
people won’t be known until Congress 
votes on the European Recovery Program 
(the Senate has pledged action “by April 
1”), Senator Arthur Vandenberg knows 
how much this effort has helped him in 
his fight for the Marshall Plan. The chair- 


C. Taft: “Some of them might agree.” 





man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee said recently that he was deeply 
appreciative of the “spiritual support 
which this great cause enjoys from the 
mobilized churches of America.” He called 
the effort an example of “practical Chris- 
tianity.” 


Charles Taft and 
The Marshall Plan 


While Senator Vandenberg spoke for 
most of the nation on the Marshall Plan, 
it was Charles P. Taft who spoke for most 
of the churches of the nation. 

He presented the Federal Council of 
Churches endorsement of ERP to Senator 
Vandenberg and the other members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
earlier this year. The Cincinnati lawyer 
also came out on his own and backed the 
full four-year program and the original 
cost of the program. 

Mr. Taft said, “We should make a 
moral commitment now to go through 
with this thing, whatever it costs. It would 
fail for sure if the program is grudging 
and half-hearted” He also said that the 
State Department should have a large part 
in its operation. 

After these positive declarations, Mr. 
Taft was reminded that his brother, 
Robert, the Senator from Ohio, had de- 
clared: (1) that ERP should be cut to a 
one-year program; (2) that the original 
amount should be trimmed considerably ; 
and (3) that the State Department should 
have no part in the administration of 
ERP. A reporter asked Charles P. Taft 
if, possibly, he differed with his brother. 





er. j ’ ‘ 


Sen. Vandenberg (right) and friends. They spoke for the ones who agreed. 














Mr. Taft smiled and said, “You will have 
to judge that for yourself.” 

Senator Vandenberg also asked Charles 
Taft the same question. The Michigan 
Senator said, “I understand you're not 
testifying for the Taft family?” 

“T don’t know,” Mr. Taft replied. “I 
think some of them might agree.” 


It’s No News 
To Bert J. Bingle 


Now open to tourists is the Alaska 
Highway (once called the Alcan High- 
way) 1,523 miles of all-weather road 
which stretches from Dawson Creek, Brit- 
ish Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska. But 
to short, greying Reverend Bert J. Bingle 
of Fairbanks, the Alaska Highway has 
been open since its construction started in 
1942. 

As a Presbyterian Sunday School mis- 
sionary, Mr. Bingle visited construction 
camps, held services, distributed literature, 
served as civilian chaplain. When road- 
building was finished, he continued to hold 
services for maintenance camps, and tele- 
phone stations. His mud-spattered, two- 
tone Plymouth with the familiar trailer 
hooked on the back brought the only re- 
ligious instruction to children in the wide- 
ly separated homes of families who settled 
beside the road. 

Along the Alaska Highway, 250,000 
acres of land have been made available 
to settlers by the Small Tracts Law. In 
Alaska’s Yukon territory public camps are 
equipped with fresh water and cooking 
stoves. But tourists will be more inter. 
ested in the summer weather than in the 
60-below-zero winter temperatures in 
which the “missionary to the highway” 
must sometimes work. 


Sequel: Yee Yun-Ho 


A sequel to the story of Yee Yun-Ho 
(PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Feb. 28), the man 
who is building a church for waifs in a 
Korean dump, was written last month. 

In a weekly religious news broadcast 
sponsored by the First Baptist Church of 
Olean, New York, the Reverend Shields 
T. Hardin read the account of Yun-Ho 
which Time printed. He finished with 
this thought: “Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if a listener should be moved to send 
Yun-Ho the $100 needed to finish his 
church beside the Seoul city dump?” 

The next morning Mr. Hardin received 
a telephone call from H. D. Johnson, a 
baker and a member of the United Breth- 
ren Church in Olean. “Come down to my 
shop,” Mr. Johnson said. “I have some- 
thing to give you.” It was a $100 check 
for Yee Yun-Ho in Korea. 
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Delegate Edwin T. Dahlberg 
(Northern Baptist Convention) 


Opening Speaker John R. Mott 
(The Methodist Church) 


Alternate Henry P. Van Dusen 
(Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) 


These members of the United States 
delegation to the World Council’s... 


The World Council: 
Planning Is Important 

Although the first assembly of 
World Council of Churches is still f 
months away (August 22 to September 
1948), the assembly planners are taking 
no chances. They want this meeting tok 
the biggest event in the history of moden 
Christianity. Even at this early date, j 
looks as though they will succeed. Cs: 
ful planning has already produced a cleap 
cut picture of the people and the issug 
involved at the Amsterdam assembly. 

The lineup for the meeting is amazing 
Practically every Christian church in th 
world will be represented. The only t 
major exceptions so far are the Roma 
Catholic Church and the Russian Orth 
dox Church. But there is hope that thew 
two large bodies will still participate. 

The number of Protestant and Orth 
dox churches that will participate } 
grown to 134 (see PRESBYTERIAN Lr 
Feb. 14). These churches are located j 
thirty-nine different countries. They i 
clude almost 250,000,000 Christians. 

Representatives at the meeting wi 
number 1,400. There will be 450 del 
gates, 350 alternates, 100 youth delegated 
and 500 consultants, observers and staf 
members. The United States will send 
200-member delegation, including seventy 
five delegates, and seventy-five alternate 
Last month, Dr. Henry Smith Leipe 
associate general secretary of the Work 
Council (see next column) announced tly 
names of 137 Protestant members of thy 
American delegation. 

The purposes of the Amsterdam assem 
bly were also stated in simple terms. The 
are: (1) to formulate and approve t 
World Council’s official constitution, a 
(2) to establish World Christian agre 
ment on four basic issues under the ge 
eral theme, “Man’s Disorder and God! 
Design.” The four issues will be: (1 
unity among the churches; (2) mission 
movements; (3) social dislocations, 
(4) international affairs. 

A tentative schedule of sessions it 
the World Council meeting was also a 
nounced last month. Dr. John R. Mati 
eighty-two-year-old “grand old man” 
American Methodism and Nobel Pead 
Prize co-winner in 1946 will be the pr 
cipal speaker of the opening session. Dh 
John A. Mackay will address the fir 
plenary session of the meeting on Aus 
22. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, professor 
Union Theological Seminary, N.Y., 
speak on the third day of the meeting. 

While these plans and many others we 
being announced, 137 Americans fre 
twenty Protestant denominations were ge 
ting ready to make the “pilgrimage” | 
Amsterdam. Dr. Henry Smith Leiper 
nounced that briefing conferences for # 
American delegates will be held in N 
York City on April 19 and in St. Le 
on April 26. 
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The most important fact about this 
American Protestant delegation is that 
they truly represent the United States. 
Most of America’s leading churchmen are 
delegates, but there are also thirty-six 
prominent laymen and sixteen woman 
church leaders. The delegation comes 
from twenty-four states and the District 
of Columbia. 

Included among the churchmen, in 
addition to Drs. Mott, Mackay and Nie- 
buhr, are Presbyterians Dr. Roswell P. 
Barnes, assistant general secretary of the 
Federal Council; Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, stated clerk of the General Assem- 
bly, and Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary. 
Others are Dr. Edwin Dahlberg, president 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Bishop John S. Stamm of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, vice- 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Laymen include Presbyterians John Fos- 
ter Dulles and Charles J. Turck; Congre- 
gationalist Walter Judd, Minnesota Con- 
gressman and Episcopalian C. P. Taft. 

Church women include Presbyterians 
Mrs. John M. Irvine, head of the Church’s 
women’s organizations, Mrs. Paul Moser, 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council, and Congregational 
Christian Mrs. Mildred MacAfee Horton, 
formerly president of Wellesley College 
and head of the WAVES. 


Henry Smith Leiper— 


Ecumenical Dynamo 

(One of the prime movers in the World 
Council’s push towards its first assembly 
next August in Amsterdam is Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, associate general secretary 


of the Council. PRESBYTERIAN Lire here 
presents a sketch of Dr. Leiper by his 
associate, Dr. Douglas Horton, chairman 
of the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches—Tue Eprrors). 


There’s a theory about Henry Smith 
Leiper. The theory is that he has rubbed 
shoulders, shaken hands, and struck up 
sO many acquaintances with people all 
over the world that he has gradually be- 
come what people all over the world think 
Americans are—gusty, friendly, decisive, 
and awesomely energetic. There’s another 
theory about Henry Leiper. The theory is 
that he was just born that way. 

Titles are deceptive—even the im- 
mense agglomeration of titles which Henry 
Leiper trails after him like the wake of a 
ship. In reality, Henry Leiper is today 
as much the dynamo of the ecumenical 
(world-wide Christian) movement as any 
single person. His driving energy focuses 
Particularly on the World Council of 
Churches (of which he is associate gen- 
tral secretary), and the meeting of the 
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Delegate Henry Knox Sherrill 
(Protestant Episcopal Church) 





Consultant Mildred M. Horton 
(Congregational Christians) 


Delegate John Samuel Stamm 
(Evangelical United Brethren) 


... Amsterdam Assembly next August 
will see how well planning pays off. 


World Council in August. In one sense, 
that meeting will be a testimony to the 
life which Henry Leiper has led. Probably 
well over.5o per cent of the delegates will, 
with a handshake, renew a friendship with 
him, and a goodly number will greet him 
with a “Hello, Hank!” 

The trouble is that truth will out. At 
Amsterdam there'll be other American 
delegates with far less voltage than Henry 
Smith Leiper. And the other delegates 
will learn what we in America have 
known for a long time—that Henry Leiper 
is not the prototype of all America. He 
is, in fact, quite unique. 

His birthplace is deceptively pro- 
saic—Belmar, New Jersey, where he first 
saw the light of day in 1891. He now lives 
with his wife in Leonia, New Jersey, fifty- 
five miles away. In the interval, he was 
for a time a YMCA worker in Siberia with 
the American Army, and a Congregational 
missionary in China. In the course of his 
duties he has touched thirty countries. 

He tells of one trip: “On Friday I had 
a conference with leaders of the Indian 
government. Saturday I had consultations 
with the executives of the National Chris- 
tian Council of India, and on Sunday 
lunch with the Administrator of Foods 
and his wife in New Delhi. That night I 
dined in Karachi, the next noon we were 
in Basra, had supper in Cairo. Tuesday, 
we had breakfast in Tripoli, lunch over 
France, and tea in London. The following 
day I was at the offices of the World 
Council in London,, completed arrange- 
ments for the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
visit to America, and flew that afternoon 
to New York.” 

A few months ago, in a rare moment of 
retrospection, Henry Leiper reached the 
conclusion that he had written, partially 
written, or edited some seventeen books 
in his career, among them the noteworthy 
survey, Christianity Today, published last 
year. He decided to collect them all on 
one shelf in his home. He found, though, 
that generosity had got the better of him, 
and he could find copies of only six of the 
books. It’s a safe guess that the books 
he doesn’t have are on the shelves of 
churchmen and statesmen from here to 
Australia. Each of them has served a 
practical purpose, telling a story with 
gusto and dispatch. 

The same gusto marks the Churchil- 
lian expanse of his other activities. Re- 
cently he finished installing—through his 
own carpentry efforts, the fourth pipe or- 
gan he has had in his home, an impres- 
sively complex affair—half in the base- 
ment and half in the living room. If and 
when he gets the carpentry done to his 
satisfaction he’ll be making the house, and 
probably the suburban neighborhood, echo 
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with Bach chorales. Other purely domes- 
tic activities include painting the house 
every other year and administering—with 
tender, loving care—a polish to his car. 
His assurance never fails him, whether he 
wears a clerical collar and spats at an im- 
pressive ecclesiastical affair, or a beach- 
comber’s outfit in his basement at home. 

Henry Leiper is a joiner of good causes 
second only to Reinhold Niebuhr, and is 
as much at home with leaders in other 
fields as he is with his clerical brethren. A 
Jewish fraternity, Pi Lambda Phi, awarded 
him the tolerance medal for 1937. As 
secretary of the Quill Club, ancient and 
honorable gathering of literates who meet 
at the Yale Club for dinner monthly, it 
is Henry Leiper’s job to read the minutes. 
Contrary to established practice in prac- 


Henry Smith Leiper: “Hello, Hank!’ 


tically every other organized human insti- 
tution, minute-reading at the Quill Club 
has become a high point of hilarity rivaled 
only by Robert Benchley’s legendary read- 
ing of the treasurer’s report. Not that the 
Quill Club does anything extraordinary at 
its meetings, but Henry Leiper’s reports 
of the proceedings are well sandwiched 
with seven or eight of his inexhaustible 
supply of stories—usually keeping the 
members of the Quill Club well stocked 
with stag-dinner speech-openers. 

Born of austere Scotch Presbyterian 
stock, none quite knows how Henry Leiper 
came to be the wittiest parson this side 
of Lawrence Sterne. He joined the Con- 
gregational Church after receiving degrees 
from Amberst (’13) and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. For some time after- 
wards he was associate editor of The 
Congregationalist. Noting his vast ac- 
quaintance, and the broadness of his point 
of view, a group of churchmen approached 
him with the offer of a job in 1930 as 
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Executive Secretary of the Universal 
Christian Council of Life and Work—one 
of the organizational ancestors of the 
World Council. Since then, Henry Leiper 
—The American Man to Europeans—has 
become, more than anyone else in Amer- 
ica, the Ecumenical Man to everyone who 
knows him. But ecumenical as he may be 
—heredity has at least one final word. Hen- 
ry Leiper’s son is a Presbyterian minister. 


A New Church 


For Puerto Ricans 

Some 400,000 Puerto Ricans live in 
New York City. This number is increas- 
ing at the rate of 30,000 a year. While 
the city government is faced with the diffi- 
cult problem of providing these United 
States citizens with adequate housing and 
educational facilities, the Churches— 
Protestant and Catholic alike—are con- 
fronted with the job of satisfying their 
religious needs. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A. took 
steps toward this end recently when it or- 
dained Mr. Herminio Perez minister of 
the first Spanish Presbyterian Church in 
New York. Mr. Perez was graduated from 
Puerto Rican Evangelical Seminary in 1945. 

Plans for the new church started early 
in January after the Presbytery of New 
York received a petition signed by over 
fifty Puerto Ricans. The petitioners stated 
that they had been members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Puerto Rico and de- 
sired to continue Presbyterian Church 
membership in New York. The Presby- 
terian Board of National Missions and the 
New York Presbytery got together and 
agreed to go ahead. 

The petition was approved by the pres- 
bytery’s Church Extension Committee. A 
temporary place of worship was estab- 
lished at the Un‘ted Presbyterian Church 
at Audubon Avenue and 172nd St., N.Y. 

It is expected that the new church will 
be organized under the Presbytery of New 
York within the next two months. 


Mass. At Long Last 
Forgives R. I. 


Rhode Islanders now are allowed to 
visit Massachusetts and talk about reli- 
gion, if they want to. 

In 1636, the Bay State banished Roger 
Williams because of his religious beliefs. 
He promptly founded Providence Planta- 
tions, now called Rhode Island. Two years 
later Massachusetts passed a law banning 
from the state any resident of Providence 
Plantations discussing religious beliefs 
with which the Puritans might disagree. 

Last summer, Rhode Island’s Governor 
John O. Pastore called attention to the 
old statute. Last month, Governor Robert 
F. Bradford of Massachusetts signed a 
resolution revoking the 310-year-old law, 
told Governor Pastore, “Come to Boston 
anytime.” 


Presbyterian Men 


Meet the Challenge q 


The facts spoke for themselves. Therg 
were no organized men’s groups at all i 
approximately three-fourths of the ng 
tion’s Presbyterian, U.S.A., churches. Th 
organized men’s groups that were in actic 
accounted for less than 7 per cent of th 
Church’s some 800,000 men member 
Seventy-eight per cent of the Presbyteri 
churches had no Men’s Bible Classe 
Even counting the 2,000 Men’s Bib 
Classes established, only 10 per cent of th 
Church’s men were in organized group 
The challenge had come to Presbyteri 
men. 

But today, led by President Charle 
J. Turck: (see PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Feb) 
28) Secretary G. Ward Humphrey of 
Maplewood, New Jersey; Treasurer Rust 
Taggart of Rye, New York; and eight area 
vice-presidents, Presbyterian men were 
ready to face this challenge and many 
others. The four years of preparation had 
not been in vain. The men’s meeting was 
a smashing success, but it was just a prel- 
ude to aroused, concerted action. 

The meeting was the one which took 
place last month in Chicago to form the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men in 
the United States of America. The action 
contemplated was action for Christianity. 
Many called the three-day meeting, held 
February 12-14 (see PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, 
Feb. 28) “a new epoch in American Pres- 
byterianism.” Others felt it was one of 
the most significant meetings in the his- 
tory of American Protestantism. Veteran 
attendants at religious gatherings asserted 
that seldom, if ever, had they heard ad- 
dresses of such power and appeal. 

President John A. Mackay 4 
Princeton Theological Seminary pointed 
the way to Presbyterian men and to all 
Christians in his address. He scored th 
“freezing pessimism” benumbing religious 
and secular leaders today and said that 
the Christian Church would succumb to 
world-wide despair if it were not mor 
optimistic and did not renew its faith. 

Dr. Mackay said, “God is still God. ... 
What happens tomorrow, the future of 
civilization, the fate of life upon this 
planet will ultimately be determined not 
by scientific wisdom, not by political folly, 
but by God. His glory will break upon 
the world in fresh splendor. We may havé 
to pass through very hell but there will be 
a new dawn in history and the Church 
be present at the sunrise.” 

But there were more than powerf 
speeches at the Presbyterian laymen 
meeting. A week after the meeting, # 
twenty-page repor’ on the work of tht 
370 laymen who attended was prepared) 

The reports and recommendations 
the various commissions at the meeti 
did not leave much to the imaginatie 
They were complete and thorough studié 
which covered everything from Federal 
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all ig} : 
~ ef =. basis of cooperation, understanding and 
sctioal : ag good will”; (6) recommended that each 


f th Synod, Presbytery and local church make 
aber ' x ‘ an “extensive study” of President Tru- 
‘eri Fs man’s Civil Rights Report (see page 8); 
ve i i> (7) urged that “speedy action” be taken to 
Bib 4 % ™ © establish courses of religious education in 


of tha t ' state-supported colleges which don’t have 
oun such courses; (8) recommended support 
erialll of world-wide missionary movements “in 


i no spirit of narrow sectarianism”; (9) 


narled pledged the support of Presbyterian men 
Fel “in every way” to the World Council of 
ya Churches; and (10) resolved that Presby- 
Rust terian men’s “first and most urgent Chris- 


‘ ; -- , ._.,, tian duty as laymen” is to complete the 
ps La Roe: “What about a Presbyterian elder like you in international affairs?’ Restoration Fund quota. 


bial Dulles: “It’s a great thing ... to have a layman like you as the Moderator.” With Dr. Turck, Mr. Humphrey and 
= han Mr. Taggart hard at work, with the eight 


ie ‘ 2 ae ice-presidents (Schuyler Harrison, Short 
§ Wa @ reatment of Eskimo land to the New the World Crusade for Christ,” and mane te tones ‘7 P. yt 


; prel- Curriculum and the rural church. that (6) there was a definite challenge to Reynoldsville, Pennsylvania; David W 
The commissions stated, in part: laymen to complete the $27,000,000 Res- Profitt Mary ville onan C. Air d 

took (1) that personal evangelism is the most _ toration Fund before the Church’s General Moffat. Elkhart In iam tenn Jones 
- the important issue “confronting the Presby- Assembly in May. (As of March 1, the Somes Cit Pham CE ‘ Frile . 
fen in @terian Church today”; (2) that laymen Restoration Fund reported $24,016,427 re- iene Bey Kick. Pueblo Cob. 
ction @ must accept “primary” responsibility for ceived in pledges, $18,468,921 received in 145.’ paul McKelvey a pa fe Cali- 
anity. & carrying out the evangelism program; (3) cash.) . : : 


Se that one of the most important matters Specific recommendations included the 
IFE 


fornia) planning in their parts of the na- 


: = . ‘ : tion, Presbyterian men were ready to meet 
facing American Christians is the posi- following: (1) they endorsed New Cur- the Pre ein dy 


Pres- tion of the rural church in American life; riculum; (2) urged Presbyterian men to 

ne 8 (,) that the Presbyterian men’s group go on record favoring week-day religious 

€ his: B vas not only national but world-wide, and education; (3) approved Protestant Film The Boards 

oe that it should support world-wide Church Commission and Protestant Radio Com- Plan for °48 

- activity of all “united and cooperative” mission; (4) asked for “adequate sup- , 

dad church efforts; (5) that more laymen port” for the rural pastor; (5) supported a plane on Py Pm Ege tee Ge 

Pr ; * Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Church’s three larg- 

support should be given to speeding the European Recovery Program “on a est Boards (Christian Education, Foreign 
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A a Missions and National Missions), but this 








to all year their plans are even more extensive. 
d th ® . 2 Ses Ss See = ae a In October 1948, the Board of Christian 
igious . ae SEE oe _ Education’s New Curriculum will replace 
| that : 33 a as ; AS the Graded Bible Lessons now used in 
ab mE é j + Se NS SS | ~SCChurch School classes. The New Curricu- 
more Ns ; 4 = s ° s . Ss / ae ~C~Sslum (see “Authentic Art,” PrespyreRian 
h. x —— ie 2 te ar. rey Lire, Feb. 14) has been developed by a 
i .2 a3 eS es ‘ eae 7 new staff of editors who started work in 
re f |e ' 7 im © . 1944 preparing an entire program of train- 
| this : 2 F ~~ Gf nd ing using new types of educational mate- 
d not . Ne a : F \ rials. 
folly, B53 : * io aa > The Executive Committee of the 
upon ep . sp —_— s) - Board of National Missions is now con- 
have ' " q sidering their New Advance Program, the 
rill be : : result of a study initiated in 1946. The 
h wil BS study dealt with the over-all problem of 
a the expansion and strengthening of the 
verfal Pn j ’ program of National Missions, empha- 
men’ F * sizing problems of urban church extension 
ng, & o and rural church rehabilitation. 
f th . Bs Members of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
ar » . sions on February 16 voted tentative ap- 
ns proval of their Five-Year Program of Ad- 
meting v4 S vance, covering 1949-1953, to be sub- 
ation . —— mitted to the General Assembly this May. 
udie The Program tabulates specific projects 


-deral Ward Humphrey (left), Charles Turck and Paul Moser: Even after the Jaymen’s in each mission area, calls for 600 new 
meeting, these three remained in Chicago to finish the new group's report. missionaries for the five-year period. 
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Seven Generations 


of Elders 

Thin, pretty Mrs. William Holland 
Gamble, thirty-year-old farm wife from 
Peoria, Illinois, was ordained and installed 
as an elder in Peoria’s First Presbyterian 
Church last month. It was the first time 
in the Peoria church’s 113-year history 
that a woman had been made an elder. 
The ordination also established a record 
believed unique in American Presbyter- 
ianism. With the laying on of hands Mrs. 
Gamble became the seventh in a direct 
line of elders stretching back to pre- 
Revolutionary days. 

Mrs. Gamble’s ancestral elders would 
have enjoyed attending her church Feb- 
ruary 15. Her father and her uncle, both 
ruling elders of the Peoria Church, par- 
ticipated in the ceremony. Newton M. 
Love, Mrs. Gamble’s father, is senior elder 
of the church. He is completing his forty- 
ninth year as an officer, the longest term 
in the congregation’s history. 

His daughter, while quite young, fits 
well into the Love family pattern. She 
does all her own work on the Gamble’s 


165-acre farm, takes care of her two 
children, six year old Stephen and one 
year old Margaret, and still finds time to 
help in the Church and the Church School. 

Mrs. Gamble’s great, great, great, great 
grandfather was John Love, born of Scot- 
tish Presbyterian parents in 1706 in 
County Antrim, Ireland. He came to the 
New World in 1720. He was one of the 
first officers of the famous Faggs Manor 
Presbyterian Church in Cochranville, 
Pennsylvania, built in 1725 on land given 
by William Penn. In 1759 he was a com- 
missioner to the Synod of New York- 
Philadelphia Assembly (the first General 
Assembly was in 1789). 

His son, Thomas Love, also an elder 
in the Faggs Manor church, was aide to 
one of General “Mad Anthony” Wayne’s 
brigadiers in the Revolutionary War. He 
served on the reception committee for 
General Lafayette’s visit to Valley Forge 
and the Brandywine battlefield in 1824. 
During Lafayette’s visit, Thomas Love 
introduced his son, James Love and his 
grandson, John A. Love, to the French 
general. They also were elders of the Faggs 
Manor church. 

John A. Love’s son, Newton B. Love, 
was a ruling elder in Presbyterian churches 
at Atglen, Pennsylvania and Galesburg, 
Illinois, before coming to Peoria. His son 
is Mrs. Gamble’s father. 


Mrs. W. H. Gamble kneels to be ordained first woman elder in the 113-year 
history of First Presbyterian Church, Peoria, Ill. Officiating pastor is Rev. 
William Young, aided by her father (directly behind her) and other elders. 


“The South Is No 
Longer in the Bag” 


Politics or no politics, President Harry 
Truman stuck to his guns late last month 
in the face of a full-scale revolt by 
Southern Democrats. The issue was that 
of racial discrimination. 

President Truman’s weapons were the 
recommendations in his surprising Civil 
Rights program, sent to Congress on 
February 2. His ten-point program called 
for laws to abolish lynching, the poll tax, 
and other “invidious forms of discrimina- 
tion.” 

The Southern Democrats’ threats were 
primarily two: (1) an outright bolt from 
the Democratic Party, and (2) a complete 
withdrawal of support for Truman’s bid 
for the presidential candidacy. 

And the South was not kidding. The 
day after the Civil Rights report was 
presented to Congress, enraged Southern- 
ers accused the President of “stabbing his 
best friends in the back.” Representative 
Eugene Cox of Georgia shouted from the 
House floor that the program “sounds like 
the platform of the Communist party.” 
John E. Rankin, Mississippi’s defender of 
“white supremacy” said that the program 
was “damnable, communistic, unconstitu- 
tional, anti-American, anti-Southern legis- 
lation.” Governor Fielding Wright of 
Mississippi called for a state-wide protest 
rally. Southern Democratic leaders began 
raising $100,000 to fight President Tru- 
man’s leadership of the party. A Confer- 
ence of Southern Governors was held on 
February 22 in Washington. “We really 
mean business,” said Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina. 

They did mean business. Four Southern 
governors demanded of Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman J. Howard McGrath that 
President Truman recall his request for 
anti-discrimination legislation. Senator 
McGrath (Rhode Island) said no. The 
governors warned that the Democratic 
Party would soon “realize that the South 
is no longer in the bag.” 


*Non-Segregated Church 
And Society” 


While President Truman defied the 
Southern Democrats with his Civil Rights 
program, the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
reaffirmed its General Assembly declara- 
tion for a “non-segregated Church and a 
non-segregated society” with the forma- 
tion of an Institute of Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations. 

The director, the Reverend William H. 
McConaghy, comes from the pastorate of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Albany, New York. The associate director 
is Dr. Jesse Belmont Barber, Dean of the 
Theological Seminary at Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania. 

The Division of Social Education and 
Action of the Board of Christian Educa- 
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tion, in the Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, will be the headquarters for the 
new Institute. 

A counseling service for the Church on 
matters relating to racial and cultural re- 
lations will be provided, and training in- 
stitutes will be conducted for ministers 
and Church workers at various points 
across the nation. The first one will be 
held next fall at Lincoln University. The 
president of Lincoln University Seminary, 
Dr. Horace M. Bond, and Dean Barber 
have been instrumental in laying plans 
for the establishment of the Institute. 


J. Rabun: “Talmadge against God.” 


Peaches and Cream? 
Not for Rabun 


Joseph A. Rabun, Baptist minister of 
Macon, Georgia, and former Navy combat 
chaplain in the Pacific, began his own 
campaign against racial discrimination this 
month. He started campaigning for the 
governorship of Georgia. 

The Reverend Mr. Rabun, young, dark- 
haired and rugged-looking, said he would 
carry the fight to the people of Georgia 
in a speaking campaign in every corner 
of the state. 

In announcing his candidacy last 
month, the clergyman declared he was ac- 
cepting “the challenge offered me to rep- 
resent the interests of the people of 
Georgia” because “my faith and courage 
have been challenged by the lack of in- 
sitht or courage on the part of our public 
servants.” And there was no question as 
to whom he referred. 

Mr. Rabun was ousted from his McRae. 
Georgia, church last year after he had 
denounced “white supremacy” in At- 
lanta, the political stronghold of Herman 
Talmadge, Georgia’s outspoken advocate 
of white rule. 

The thirty-nine-year-old minister, whose 
great uncle, William Rabun, was governor 
of Georgia from 1817 to 1819, was ousted 
from his McRae pastorate after he had 
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NDER THE LEADERSHIP of Senator 

Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan, 
the European Recovery Plan has now 
developed into a definite program ready 
for enactment by Congress. The plan 
as reported to the Senate by the For- 
eign Relations Committee calls for an 
expenditure of funds for a year instead 
of the fifteen-month period as originally 
suggested by the Administration. The 
Senate plan calls for a review of the 
whole matter by the next Congress. 
The plan set up for administration of 
the ERP funds seems to be satisfactory 
to most parties concerned. 

Church persons concerned with Euro- 
pean recovery should watch what hap- 
pens in the House of Representatives. 
Will this legislation pass Congress 
without hampering amendments? Will 
the amount of funds be cut down? 
Will the bill pass before interim aid 
gives out? The Senate committee has 
wisely written a bill with answers that 
relate very definitely to what the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., means when it 
says (in part of a statement adopted by 
the General Assembly, May, 1947): 
“World relief and rehabilitation are an 
essential part of the Gospel.” And,“We 
seek to serve God's purpose in our lives 
and in our national policy.” 

It is expected that the Senate will 
pass the bill much as is recommended 
by its Foreign Relations Committee. 
The Interim-Aid bill passed in Decem- 
ber gave a preview as to what can be 
expected in the House. The vote on 
this bill lined up as follows: Mid-west- 
ern Republicans, 60 to 48 against; Pa- 
cific Coast Republicans, 20 to 2 in fa- 
vor; New England, 20 to o in favor. 

The Mid-western vote shows that a 
form of isolation is still alive. The 
spokesmen for this group favor the 
European Recovery Plan openly, yet at 
the same time, advocate cutting down 
the amount to a subsistence grant, or 
adding amendments that will nullify 
the original purpose of the plan. 

In this muddle the Federal Council 
of Churches is giving moral leadership 
in its statement, “The Churches and 
the European Recovery Plan.” The 
question is: Can we extend a strong 
hand to our European brothers, or will 
our country become the victim of self- 
interested voices? ERP is not a plan to 





Cues for Concern... 


buy cigarettes and wine for Europe; it 
is a plan to place dollars quickly in the 
hands of nations now short of dollars. 
The plan is to provide basic materials 
and scientific resources to rebuild the 
industrial machine of Europe, and to 
remove economic and social distress— 
the basic cause of Europe’s great un- 
rest. But above all it is a plan whereby 
people may help themselves. 

ERP is fraught with danger as well. 
It grants breathing space, but for what? 
The answer will be in the extent to 
which citizens of the United States un- 
derstand the issues involved. In this 
breathing space we cannot continue to 
hold out food and steel in one hand, 
and the atomic bomb in the other. 
Neither can we continue to give all of 
our attention to Europe. We have a 
responsibility to the entire world. On 
these matters the nation’s churches 
have spoken frequently. 


Anti-Discrimination Bill: Forma- 
tion of a National Commission Against 
Discrimination in Employment was ap- 
proved by the Senate Labor Committee 
by a 7 to 5 vote recently. Voting for 
were Senators Ives (N.Y.), Aiken 
(Vt.), Morse (Oregon), Smith (N.J.), 
Jenner (Ind.), Murray (Mont.), 
Thomas (Utah). Voting against were 
Taft (Ohio), Ball (Minn.), Donnell 
(Mo.), Hill (Ala.), and Ellender (La.). 

Here is a measure that has been fa- 
vored by the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. since its General Assembly in 
1941. The measure now faces a Senate 
filibuster, even though it is an integral 
part of the President’s Civil Rights 
Program. Senator Irving M. Ives (see 
picture, page 27), who sponsors the 
measure, comes from New York where 
such a law has been working success- 
fully for the past two years. Under this 
measure persons working in jobs where 
interstate commerce is involved may 
not be excluded from employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, religion, or 
national origin. Beyond that the em- 
ployer has full right of selection. This 
is an effort to give jobs on the basis of 
ability and fitness to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people hitherto denied them. 
Incidentally, it also gives these people a 
chance to support themselves. 

—Fern M. CoLBorn 








testified against a “white primary” bill 
sponsored by Talmadge. 

After the McRae congregation voted 
against him, sixty-seven to thirty-five, the 


Baptist clergyman charged eleven of the 
church’s deacons with placing “the name 
of Talmadge against God.” 

But Joseph Rabun will have a hard 
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struggle, no matter how just his cause. 
Reports from Georgia at the end of Feb- 
ruary stated that Talmadge, who once 
thought he was governor of Georgia, had 
gained control of the Peach State’s polit- 
ical machine. 


**East is East--”’ 
But the Twain Met 


She was born in India. Her family had 
been Christians ever since the day when 
her grandfather had taken off his shoulder 
the sacred cord which identifies a Hindu 
Brahmin and professed his belief in 
Christ. It was natural that she should go 
to a Christian school like Isabella Tho- 
burn in Lucknow, India, to get her col- 
lege education. After graduating she en- 
tered the Women’s Christian Medical 
College in Ludhiana, Punjab province. 
Upon obtaining her medical degree she 
took a post on the staff of the Presby- 
terian Hospital at near-by Ambala. 

In 1945, came an opportunity to go to 
the United States and study medicine at 
the University of Kansas. Being a Chris- 
tian, she hadn’t the Hindu’s fear of losing 
caste by crossing the kala pani (ocean) to 
America. 

There was another Indian—an Ameri- 
can Indian—at the School of Medicine in 
Lawrence, Kansas. Poised and gentle- 
mannered, he was a popular member of 
his class. The young man from Kansas 
met the young woman from half-way 
around the world. In June, 1947, they 
were married. 

Earlier this year, on a cold wintry day, 
Dr. Evelyn Chardrawati Misra Flemming 
and her husband, Dr. Homer Wendell 
Flemming, climbed up the gangplank of 
the S.S. Queen Mary as she lay docked 
in New York harbor. Their destination: 


India, where both are to serve as medical 
relief workers. 


Protestant Center; 
Where Will It Be? 


Protestant groups in the Mid-west and 
the East recently joined in efforts to estab- 
lish a United States center of Protestant- 
ism. The only trouble is that, if all pres- 
ent plans are carried out, there will be not 
one but two centers, located in Columbus, 
Ohio, and New York City. 

The first of these proposed national 
Protestant centers is the projected “Tem- 
ple of Good Will” in Columbus. This giant 
structure (estimated cost: from six to 
twenty millions) would be located in the 
heart of the Columbus civic center. It 
would have adequate convention and ad- 
ministrative facilities for all the major 
Protestant denominations and _interde- 
nominational agencies. 

The “Temple of Good Will” has 
been proposed for some twenty years by 
Dr. B. F. Lamb, executive secretary of the 
Ohio Council of Churches, but only re- 
cently has it been approved in principle by 
a large Protestant organization. Last 
month the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education ap- 
proved the idea and appointed a special 
committee to confer with other interde- 
nominational agencies on the “feasibility 
and practicality” of the project. 

The temple has also been approved by 
sixteen of Ohio’s Protestant Church 
groups, including the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Synod of Ohio. 

Protestantism’s second proposed center 
came to light last month when a bill to 
incorporate the project was introduced in 
the New York State legislature. The bill 
petitioned for the setting up of a chari- 
table institution to “promote the growth 
and spread of the Christian religion.” The 
corporation would have the power to se- 
lect a site and erect “a building or build- 
ings for such a center.” 
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proved that Kipling could be wrong. 





Protestant “Temple of Good Will.” 


Backers of the New York center ar 
the Presbyterian U.S.A., Baptist, Congre- 
gational Christian,and Methodist Churches 
and the Federal Council of Churches. All 
of these church groups have at least part 
of their national headquarters in New 
York. 

Although the New York center idea is 
still very much in the planning stage, this 
much was clear: it was very unlikely that 
Columbus’ Temple of Good Will would 
ever house the national headquarters of 
the five groups backing the New York 
center. 


Post-Grad School 


A two-hour pair of lectures will be 
brought to New York Presbyterians in and 
near Ithaca, Batavia, Syracuse, Saranac 
Lake and Albany between April 26 and 
30 when the Synod of New York starts its 
Travelling Post Graduate School for pas- 
tors. Dr. Lloyd S. Ruland, secretary of 
the Board of Foreign missions, will lecture 
on China and a delegate to the Chicago 
conference which set up the Council of 
Presbyterian Men (see page 6) will dis- 
cuss the program and meaning of the new 
group. 

The committee in charge—the Reverend 
Howard V. Yergin, New York Synod et 
ecutive and the Reverend George L. Tap- 
pan, pastor of the Binghamton (New 
York) Ross Memorial Presbyterian 
Church—have projected two such mobile 
courses for each year, one in the Spring, 
the other in October. Each graduate 
school will include a study of some mit 
sion field and instruction on the responsi 
bilities of church officers. 
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When There’s a Will 


here’s a Way 

Women were making slow but steady 
progress in their fignt for more recognition 
in Protestant churches. 

Among the most recent developments 
vas the announcement of a women’s work 
survey by the World Council of Churches. 

he survey will include data from sixty 
countries. A preliminary report will be 

ade at the World Council Assembly in 
Amsterdam next August. 

Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert, head of 
the American part of the survey said that 
fifty-three countries already have sub- 
mitted survey data. 

She also said that women serving on 
church organizations believe they are 
asked to do a lot of work, but aren’t given 
nough voice in shaping church policies. 

Dr. Douglas Horton, chairman for the 
American Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, said of the survey, “The 
very fact of the response, unprecedented 
in length, number of countries, and women 
involved, indicates grave concern, and in 
many instances deep dissatisfaction with 
the status of women in the Church. Chris- 
tian women—while not rampant suffra- 
gettes, feel that they have a contribution 
to make to the Church and should be 
given a larger opportunity to make it.” 

In Belfast, Ireland, Miss Elizabeth 
M’Clune was recently given a larger op- 
portunity to make a contribution. A mem- 
ber of historic Castereagh Presbyterian 
Church, she became the first woman elder 
in Irish Presbyterian Church history. 

But all the news was not good. In Aus- 
tin, Texas, the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Texas barred women from service 
on vestries and other church governing 
bodies. A proposal permitting a maximum 
of two women to serve on the all-male 
church vestries was defeated following a 
vigorous attack by the Reverend Charles 
A. Higgins of Waco, who declared that the 
Church’s spiritual leadership “is a matter 
of male birthright.” 

In Detroit, for the second successive 
year, the convention of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Michigan rejected a proposed 
canon to permit the election of women to 
parish vestries. 


Sunshine in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

The New Life Movement of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. is fourteen months 
old. Last month, while an unseasonably 
warm.sun shone down on Atlantic City, 
the thirty-six members of the National 
Commission on Evangelism met to review 
progress made during the first year. 

Reports on the number of members re- 
ctived into the Church during 1947 are 
still coming in from the synods and pres- 
byteries. It will be several months before 
they are complete, But enough figures are 
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available from various parts of the country 
to show that the New Life Movement is 
making headway. 

In Omaha, Nebraska, 225 visitation 
teams, composed of one minister and one 
layman each, secured 1,139 decisions to 
join the Church over a four-day period. 
In Rochester, New York, 99 teams se- 
cured 651 decisions over the same period. 
During a period of three days, teams from 
the Negro synods of Catawba and Atlantic 
made a total of 358 calls, which resulted 
in 19t decisions to join the Church. 

An estimated 3,000 ministers and 5,000 
laymen attended the four-day training 
schools which were set up in twenty-four 
cities between September and February to 
give instruction in how to bring in new 
members. Mornings and afternoons at 
these schools were taken up with classes. 
Evenings were devoted to house-to-house 
visitations. 

These evening calls proved extremely 
effective. Through them an average of 500 








people were brought into the Church from 
each of the school areas. In one area the 
number went as high as 1,090. 

One visitation team called on a young 
couple with a baby. The minister and the 
layman had just begun to converse with 
the man and his wife when they were in- 
terrupted by the baby crying. Undis- 
mayed, the layman carried the baby to the 
kitchen and walked the floor with her 
while his companion continued talking. 
The couple joined the Church. 

In Omaha, an elderly gentleman who 
had long resisted efforts to persuade him 
to join the Church because he considered 
it indifferent to social and racial problems, 
changed his mind and joined after a visit 
from a team composed of a Negro, a Jap- 
anese and a white. é 





HEN his Sunday School teacher 

finished talking about the great 
need in other countries, Tommy Davis 
raised his hand and said, “I want to 
give my chicken to feed the hungry 
Chinese children.” 

That was in 1945 and Tommy, who 
was then four years old, gave the money 
he received for his chicken to the Pres- 
byterian Church’s Wartime Service 
Fund. 

The following year Tommy’s gift was 
bigger. He raised seven chickens on his 
father’s farm near Sheridan, Wyoming. 
When the chickens had grown big and 








Tommy Davis (left) surveys the chickens he raised to give to the 
Restoration Fund. Shown with him are his brother, Philip, and sister, Susan. 


A Boy’s Gift 


plump Tommy sold them for $8 aad 
sent the money to hungry children via 
the Presbyterian Church's Restoration 
Fund. 

Though he had given generously, 
Tommy Davis did not consider he had 
fulfilled his obligations. Determined to 
outdo the previous two years’ perform- 
ance, he started raising more chickens. 

This time there were eleven. When 
all had grown from chickhood to chick- 
enhood under Tommy's experienced 
hand, he sold them. Soon after, the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. was $18.10 
closer to its Restoration Fund goal. 











A minister and a layman who called at 
the house of a prominent businessman in 
a Mid-western town were gruffly informed 
by the man that he had no interest in the 
Church. After some persuasion, however, 
he reluctantly agreed to allow the two to 
enter, on the promise that they wouldn’t 
stay for more than five minutes. At the 
end of five minutes, the minister looked 
at his watch and remarked that it was time 
to go. The host insisted that the two go 
on talking. By the end of an hour and a 
half the businessman declared his desire to 
join the Church. “In all my life,” he told 
his visitors, “no one has talked to me the 
way you two have.” 

Stories like these were proof .that prog- 
ress was being made toward the New Life 
Movement’s goal of one million members 
received into the Church by 1950. 

Progress was also being made toward a 
second goal: 300 new churches and Church 
Schools by 1950. At least forty-two new 
churches have been established through- 
out the country during 1947. Again, the 
total number of these churches will not be 
known until all the reports from synods 
and presbyteries are in. 


Abraham Lincoln 
Lends His Name 


Columnist Drew Pearson supplied the 
idea. Abraham Lincoln supplied the name. 
The Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP) supplied sponsorship of the 
project, and Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews from ten Mid-western states supplied 
the supplies—220 railroad cars full of 
grain, flour, candy, split beans, macaroni, 
canned meat, and breakfast food. 

The project was the Abraham Lincoln 
Friendship Train, the latest in the series 
of trains bearing food from the people of 


America to the people of Europe. Four 
sections of the train left simultaneously 
on Lincoln’s birthday last month from 
Springfield, Illinois; Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Lincoln, Nebraska; and Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Destination of the train was 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Destination of the cargo was Europe. 
Two weeks ago, on February 27, the first 
shipments from this recent effort of United 
States church people left the Pennsylvania 


port. 


One For The Skeptics 


For some people man’s best friend might 
be his dog, but for Tomas Montanez it 
happened to be a tern (a seagull-like bird). 
When the 32-year-old seaman fell over- 
board from a Grace Line cruise steamer 
recently, a tern hovered over him like a 
“good spirit,” keeping hope alive for 
nearly three hours before his almost mirac- 
ulous rescue. 

“T was leaning against the bulwark when 
I lost my balance and fell overboard,” said 
Montanez. “I couldn’t shout before strik- 
ing the water, and when I came to the sur- 
face the ship was out of earshot so I 
didn’t waste my breath.” 

The seaman continued: “Within a short 
time the vessel was out of sight and I did 
not expect to see her again, but hoped 
some other ship might pick me up. About 
the time the ship disappeared a tern came 
and circled above me, and I felt it was a 
good spirit come to help me stay afloat.” 

When Montanez was missed at the af- 
ternoon boat drill the ship turned back on 
its course to begin what looked like a 
hopeless search, with the odds 1,000-to-1 
against them. Towards sunset, the ship 
approached the area where the accident 
was believed to have occurred. It was not 
long before a sharp-eyed passenger spotted 
the seaman’s bobbing head. 

“They tell me the bird was still above 
me when I was sighted,” said Montanez. 
“TI prayed to God to help me stay afloat.” 








* Wie 
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Abraham Lincoln Friendship Train: The idea was not new but nobody cared. 
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Paul C. Payne: New responsibilitie 


Paul Payne Elected 
To New Job 


Paul Calvin Payne was given an adé 
tional job last month. The affable gener 
secretary of the Presbyterian Churchi 
Board of Christian Education now has 
keep in touch with not one but forty di 
ferent denominations plus 659 Churd 
Councils scattered all over the nation. 

The job: Chairman of the Internation 
Council of Religious Education, one @ 
Protestantism’s biggest interdenominatio 
al agencies. Dr. Payne was elected at th 
Council’s annual meeting last month i 
Grand Rapids. He succeeds Dr. 
Ayres Brown, president of Drew (N 
Jersey) University, who retired after nim 
years as chairman. 


Charity Racket 
Uncovered 


Nuns again made the news recently 
not in the public schools of New Mexi 
and North Dakota (see PresByTeERisy 
Lire, Feb. 28), but in New York City’ 
bars, railroad stations, and restauran 
This time the nuns were not involved. 

The reason was the uncovering of 
charity racket by New York’s Better Bus 
ness Bureau. The bureau reported thd 
women were putting on nuns’ habits 
solicit funds in the above-mentione 
places. They paid $2.50 a day to anv 
named organization for the privilege, a 
kept the rest for themselves. 

The Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
New York immediately forbade its nu 
to seek donations in the places where 
racket is taking place. 

Seven Protestant and Orthodox churché 
in the New York area said that the 
sisters did no soliciting whatsoever | 
the city. The churches were the Mor 
vian, National Lutheran, Protestant Epi 
copal, and Russian, Greek and § 
Antiochian Eastern Orthodox. 
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ccessor to Dr. Speer 


med at Princeton 
‘At a special meeting last month of the 
bard of Trustees of Princeton Theo- 
weical Seminary, Dr. Peter K. Emmons, 
ister of the Westminster Presbyterian 
h, Scranton, Pennsylvania, was 
scted President of the Board to succeed 
late Dr. Robert E. Speer. 
Dr. Emmons, a graduate of Princeton 
University and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, has been a member of the 
d of Trustees since 1925. He has 
had a distinguished career as a pastor in 
Trenton, New Jersey, and Scranton and 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. He is vice- 
president of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
as of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
nd last summer headed a Board delega- 
jon to Japan and Korea. 

At the same meeting, Dr. James K. 
WaQuay, formerly of Cairo, Egypt, was 
lected successor to Dr. Henry Seymour 
Brown as vice-president of the Seminary. 
Dr. Quay spent twenty years in the Near 
East as a missionary under the United 
Presbyterian Church and as a Secretary 
of the Y.M.C.A. 
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Baptism Story 

Ministers sometimes get fed-up and say 
so. Vicar W. A. Gibson of All Saints’ 
hurch, Wimbledon, England, is one. 
one (@ He told his congregation he would no 
nationMonger baptize children named after grey- 
at thi@hounds, Hollywood stars, race horses, and 









nth vegetables. 

~ f “The majority of names I take excep- 
(Newtion to are those borrowed from American 

er ni@film stars,” he said. “It is un-English and 

















n-Christian. 

“Already I have refused to baptize 
hree girls because of ridiculous names,” 
e added. “One father wanted his child 
named Lettuce, but I persuaded him to 
accept the good old-fashioned name of 
Mary. The other two names were Vickie 
and Lotta.” 
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oal Sunday 


With fuel shortages and unexpected 
storms, it’s been a hard winter all over 
the United States, even for churches with 
coal furnaces. 

The Presbyterian Church of Middle- 


itione 
an witown, Pennsylvania, solved its winter diffi- 


culties with a “Coal Sunday.” The col- 
lection on that day was used to pay the 
winter fuel bill. 
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High Cost of Living 


The last defense against the high cost 
of living has at last given way. 

It was the church supper. The Meth- 
odist church in Garden City, Kansas, has 
had to raise the price of its Sunday eve- 
Ring suppers by so per cent—to fifteen 
(that’s correct) cents. 
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@ Letter from Washington ... 


Church Building Boom Set for 48 


HIS IS THE YEAR, most economists 
here are agreed, that the new, post- 
war church construction and renova- 
tion program will become a reality in 
cities and towns throughout the nation. 
A huge amount of needed church 
construction was deferred during World 
War II, and for about two years there- 
after. It was put off during the war 
because church boards patriotically re- 
frained from doing anything that would 
interfere with the all-out effort to arm. 
It was deferred after the war because 
of the scarcity of veterans’ housing 
materials and other difficulties. 

Now, at long last, the post-war 
church reconstruction at home is 
getting under way in volume. Literally 
tens of millions of dollars, saved by 
church boards in years gone by for 
construction or repair purposes, will 
be obligated in the coming months. 

Building materials are in full supply 
in virtually every location. No one can 
accuse anyone of depriving others of 
needy goods. But there is some dark- 
ness in every silvery-lined cloud: costs 
are higher than ever in history, al- 
though there are reasons to believe that 
costs will go down slowly in the com- 
ing months. 


A private foundation, a commit- 
tee of ministers, and a government 
agency have cooperated to produce a 
profusely-illustrated 28-page booklet 
entitled, The Lord’s Land, which is 
available for distribution by church 
groups everywhere. 

The booklet, written by Morris E. 
Fonda, of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service, was printed and published by 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, with the assistance of a 
representative group of clergymen. 

Its theme is that depleted and eroded 
land means depleted souls and eroded 
churches, and vice versa. Its choice of 
text and pictures graphically depicts 
what can happen—either for good or 
evil—to American rural life, depend- 
ing upon what people and their govern- 
ment do. 

The booklet may be obtained by 
writing to the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., or to the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation, Chicago. 


President Harry S. Truman, 
easily the Nation’s No. 1 Baptist from 
the political standpoint, may not realize 
it, but his chief tormentor (B. Carroll 
Reece, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee) is also a Baptist. 

Mr. Reece even attended a Baptist 
College (Carson-Newman) down in the 
hills of Tennessee, before he became a 
college professor, later a Congressman, 
and then a national political figure. 

The Republican chairman was visit- 
ing in the mail room of the national 
committee headquarters here recently 
when some of the volunteer women 
workers chided him for not going to 
church more often. They invited him 
to come to the First Baptist Church, 
and one of them who is a member of 
that church, told him he might even 
be seated near the President. 

Mr. Reece smiled and said that his 
ox had been falling in the ditch on 
recent Sundays. 


The National Youth Assembly, 
which included representatives from 
many churches throughout the nation, 
voted here to establish a permanent 
office in New York City to fight uni- 
versal military training. ... March 28- 
April 3 will be designated Anti-U.M.T. 
Week and observed each year until the 
issue is settled, if ever. 


There are now some 8,973 veterans 
studying to become ministers in Protes- 
tant colleges, 231 potential veteran- 
priests in Roman Catholic seminaries, 
and 66 veterans studying to be rabbis 
in 16 Jewish schools, the Selective 
Service System reported here. Its 
figures for recent years proved con- 
clusively, the agency stated, that few 
persons tried to enter the ministry to 
dodge the draft. 


The Reverend J. Adrian Pfeiffer, 
chairman of the radio committee of the 
Washington Federation of Churches, 
told members of a ministerial clinic 
here that “most preachers are poor 
radio speakers.” He said the radio 
faults generally derive from the fact 
that ministers are unable to adapt, for 
air use, techniques effective in pulpit 
sermons. 

—Larston D. FARRAR 











Citizens of no land, these European children, separated from their parents by the Nazis, await transportation to rehabilite 
tion centers. The Church, through the Restoration Fund, will try to provide food, clothing, homes, and a Christian education, 


VOICES FROM ABROAD 


Recorded words of homeless people speak to the conscience of America. 


The answer of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. is its Restoration Fund. 


ym American Presbyterians, a means 
Fe ready response to the voices from 
Europe—and from the Orient and this 
country as well—is provided by the Res- 
toration Fund. 

In May of this year, the Restoration 
Fund will be three years old. In the past 
two-and-one-half years Presbyterians have 
given close to $24,000,000 to rebuild the 
spiritual and moral institutions destroyed 
and damaged by the war. In the next three 
months they will be asked to give another 
three, to complete the Fund by the sched- 
uled end of the campaign period. The 
$27,000,000 Restoration Fund will be the 
largest single sum ever raised by the 
Church in its 300-year history. 

When war-weary men and women sur- 
veyed the world at the end of a decade of 
warfare, there was little to remind them 
of civilization’s Christian heritage. Chris- 
tian education was at a standstill; church 
buildings were destroyed; congregations 
scattered; church leaders imprisoned, 
driven underground, martyred. 
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In May 1945, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. authorized 
the Church to make a planned effort to 
provide for the repair and re-equipment of 
institutions and the re-establishment of 
Christian work. The $27,000,000 Restora- 
tion Fund is that effort. 


Frank Papp, producer-director at NBC, 
made recordings for “To You America.” 


Lest Americans in their effort to escapt 
from the aftermath of war should forge 
the need, a new radio program, “To Yo 
in America” will provide a “spur to pnd 
the sides” of their content. . . . 

Night was beginning to fall as 
Papp walked down the narrow street i 
Florence, Italy. Around her she 
sprawled on the stone steps of cathedr 
or huddled together at the bases of fam 
statues, hundreds of homeless waifs. 
stopped before one forlorn little heap 
them, asleep at the base of Michae 
gelo’s David. A man spoke to her: 

“The children, Signora. It is a gre 
pity, is it not?” 

“Who are they?” 

“Nobody—war orphans, foundlings.” 

“But where do they live?” 

“Here, on the street.” 

“Tell me, why do they pick out # 
statues to sleep beside? Why have 
come here to the David?” 

“Look at the David, Signora. He is 
big, very strong. And they have no 
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else to protect them. Maybe from the 
greatness that was they get some comfort.” 

The above actual incident is taken from 
the program “To You in America,” recent- 
ly released to approximately 600 stations 
for broadcast locally. Produced by the 
Joint Religious Radio Committee under 
the sponsorship of Church World Service, 
official relief and reconstruction agency of 
the Protestant and Orthodox Churches, 
the new program is built around on-the- 
spot, tape-recorded interviews with people 
in Europe. 

The recordings are the fruits of a four 
and a half month tour of seventeen Euro- 
pean countries last summer by Frank 
Papp, producer director of public service 
programs for the National Broadcasting 
Company. Young (37), slight, mustached, 
Mr. Papp is the author of two currently 
popular religious shows: “All Aboard for 
Adventure” and “Eternal Light.” 

Accompanying Mr. Papp through Eu- 
rope were his wife (a radio and television 
actress) and Noel Warwick, an NBC re- 
cording engineer. The trio brought back 
with them twenty reels of metal tape 
bearing the words and music of people in 
Displaced Persons camps, child feeding 
centers, youth camps, schools, churches, 
and war-gutted towns. 

Included among the six fifteen-minute 
transcriptions that make up “To You in 
America” is one on the children of Europe. 
Typical of the boys and girls was the 
eight-year-old German lad who ran up to 
Mary Papp on a crowded platform at the 
depot in Munich. His arms clutched a 
flop-eared mongrel. 

“Dog, Fraulein. Buy dog.” 

“You want me to buy your dog?” 

“Ja, ja! Take dog; give me cigarettes.” 

“You mean you’d sell your dog for cig- 
arettes? Why?” 

“Hungry, Fraulein. Cigarettes buy food 
in the black market. Take dog, Fraulein, 
take him.” 

The children Mary Papp visited at a 





Germans prepare the potato soup, a delicacy in occupied 
countries. at the church relief headquarters, Frankfurt. 
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feeding center in Prien, Germany, were 
strangely quiet. The director of the center 
explained why: “They are very young in 
years, these boys and girls, but they are 
old in suffering. They all have learned 
this simple fact: The more they run about 
the hungrier they get. So they are very 
quiet, very good—too good, I think.” 

Pauli is a Silesian. He was kidnapped 
by the Nazis, like thousands of other 
boys in Poland, France, Norway, Belgium, 
Holland and Czechoslovakia, and taken to 
Germany to be “Germanized.” His story 
was recorded by Mary Papp: 

“They took me in the night. My mother 
screamed and they hit her, I remember. 
They took me to Germany and they said I 
must never speak Polish again. I forgot, 
so they sent me to a camp to try out 
medicines. They stuck me in the arms and 
in the back with needles. I was very sick. 

“After the war the UNRRA people 
found me. I would like to go back home to 
Poland. But my parents are dead.” 


Thin Voices of Children 


Papp’s Sound Mirror recorded the words 
of other European children. It captured 
the thin voices of those in the kinder- 
garten of the Kleinkotz DP camp singing 
a thoroughly off-key version of My Bon- 
nie Lies Over the Ocean. The familiar 
first lines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were captured as they were halt- 
ingly recited by a tow-headed German boy 
in the English class-oom of the Boy’s 
Town in Frankfurt, Germany. 

At the village of Elst in Holland, Papp 
attended services in a wooden barracks 
Church donated by the Swiss government 
to replace the congregation’s former 
church, demolished by German bombs in 
1944. He made a recording of the min- 
ister leading his congregation in the sim- 
ple, dignified words of the Lord’s Prayer. 

At a DP camp in Schleisheim, Ger- 
many, Papp recorded the tolling of a set 
of bells. No ordinary church bells, these 


were cast from shell casings salvaged from 
the wreckage of war by the inmates of 
Schleisheim. Papp also recorded the re- 
marks of the men.and women in the camp. 

One of the inmates, a Ukrainian Baptist 
minister, described the cheerless lot of a 
typical DP: 

“We have lost everything: country, 
land, property, home, and many even their 
dearest ones. There is nothing more to 
lose except our life. But here I must cry 
with an SOS call that the DP’s wish to 
live, to work, to worship God freely. We 
have many needs, food, clothing, shoes, 
housing, and proper church accommoda- 
tions, Bibles, hymn books, and other re- 
ligious literature. But our greatest need 
is to have our homes.” 

Another inmate, a young Lithuanian 
woman, rose to defend her fellow DP’s 
against critics who call them lazy: 

“Don’t think we are idlers. Many of 
us have lost our health in German con- 
centration camps and are not strong 
enough to do our jobs. It is not humane 
and fair to accept for immigration only 
the strongest, the most able-bodied, the 
young and single ones, as is done by sev- 
eral countries. Don’t be afraid of us. ...” 

Prominent churchmen in England, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and other 
countries expressed their views on United 
States aid for the benefit of Papp’s 
recorder. 

Dr. Michelfelder, Lutheran member of 
the World Council of Churches, urged 
Churches not to slacken their efforts. ““The 
Christian Churches must go beyond their 
national duty and give and give until it 
hurts. God is looking to you to share and 
continue to give in his name.” 

To date, $14,369,189 of the Presby- 
terian Church Restoration Fund already 
has been spent. Month by month this sum 
increases. 

In Asia the bulk of funds have gone to 
China, Siam, the Philippines, Japan, and 

(Continued on page 42) 


Polish Protestants queue up, in front of bullet-torn 
distribution center of Church World Service, Warsaw. 
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Personal pilgrimages add significance to observance of Easter and Holy Week. 


Eptror’s Note: The Presbyterian Church 
lost one of its great leaders last fall in the 
death of Robert E. Speer. Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1927, he served for many 
years as executive secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. His sentiments concerning 
the meaning of Easter have been woven to- 
gether by Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, pas- 
tor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, as a Lenten devotional article. 


HIS EASTER will be the first for many 
yy that the voice of Dr. Robert E. 
Speer will not be heard in the course of 
the Lenten observance. He was to return 
this year to the Fourth Church of Chi- 
cago as the preacher during Holy Week. 
Chicago looked forward to his coming. 

Instead of writing myself, it seemed 
more fitting to gather together a few of 
the many paragraphs about Easter that are 
found in his writings. In this way, he 
being dead will still be speaking. 

Two Easter experiences which greatly 
influenced him are recorded in his books. 
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The first is from The Meaning of Christ 
to Me (Revell): 

“Some years ago I spent the Easter sea- 
son with friends among the Moravians in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Beginning on 
Wednesday we met together in the lovely 
old church and read the connected story 
of the last days of Jesus’ life, the read- 
ings interspersed with the glorious Bach 
music. 

“All the shadows of the Crucifixion 
came upon us as we watched our Savior 
die upon His Cross. But the Easter Dawn 
was to come, and early that Lord’s Day 
morning while it was yet dark we were 
wakened by the trombones from the 
Church belfry and by the sound of the 
hurrying footsteps on the streets. 

“When we came with the others into 
the church we found it filled with the folk 
sitting in the expectant silence—broken 
when the ministers in white came through 
the door before us and the senior minister 
paused in the doorway and cried to us, 


‘Christ is risen,’ and we answered him 
back, ‘Yea, Christ is risen.’ 

“Then we all passed out into the 
cemetery beside the church and standing 
in a great cross between the four quart 
of the graveyard we sang the great Easter 
hymns until the sun came up over th 
eastern hills beyond the river. 

“T recall the experience because behiné 
us in the quarter of the cemetery wher 
the little boys were buried, the me, 
women, and little girls having each their 
quarter too, we noted a simple stone bear 
ing this inscription: 


How does our Saviour look? 
Right clean, was his reply. 


“No one knows the history of this ston 
or the authentic meaning of its inscription 
Was the little lad so near the Land Be} 
yond that through the fading veil 
seemed to see the Risen Lord, and di 
someone ask him what he saw and get th 
answer: ‘One Right Clean’? It might 
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have been so, for clean is the Resurrection 
Life and those who rise with Christ, what- 
ever their outer garments, are called to 
walk by the principle of a new and clean 
life, ‘whiter than snow.’ ” 


Along Historic Streets 


The second excerpt is from this same 
book: 

“There were few, if indeed there were 
any, of the delegates to the International 
Missionary Council in Jerusalem in 1928, 
to whom that Holy Week and Easter Day 
did not bring a new sense of the place of 
the Resurrection in Christian faith and its 
meaning in Christian experience. 

“On Maundy Thursday evening we had 
all gone to the little Anglican Church of 
St. George, by the Jaffa Gate, near the 
great breach in the wall through which 
Allenby and his army came in when they 
entered Jerusalem in World War I. 

“There we sat down together in the 
Communion Supper of our Lord, men and 
women of all lands and races and branches 
of the one Church of Christ. After the 
supper we passed out in a long company 
through the deserted streets of the city, 
through David Street past the silent 
bazaars to the Via Dolorosa, past the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the 
Church of St. Anne, over the pavement of 
Herod’s Judgment Hall, past the Pool of 
Bethesda and out through St. Stephen’s 
Gate and across the Brook Kidron to the 
slope of Olivet and the Garden of Geth- 
semane. 

“There we sat down together under the 
old, gnarled olive trees to keep such watch 
together as those sleepy and weary disci- 
ples failed to keep, while the rain clouds 
scudded across the sky and we prayed to- 
gether in many tongues but with one 
heart, and cuddled close together to keep 
off the chill wind. 

“In thought and memory we followed 
Jesus that night as He was harried from 
court to court, and the next day we walked 
with the great company of the pilgrims 
from many lands by all the Seven Sta- 
tions of the Cross and lived through, as 
well as love and imagination could, the 
Supreme Tragedy, until they had laid Him 
in His grave. So it was all over. 


Now He is dead, far hence He lies 
In that lone Syrian town, 

And on His grave with shining eyes 
The silent stars look down. 


“All the pathos and disappointment of 
those first disciples we could in a measure 
feel. ‘We trusted,’ the two disciples said, 
‘we trusted that it had been He which 
should have redeemed Israel.’ And now 
all that was past. 

“What a day that Saturday between 
Good Friday and Easter must have been. 
And then after that, and the doubt and 
darkness of it, comes the jubilant dawn of 
the Easter Sabbath. 

“What it must have been to that little 
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company we can feel in the glorious and 
tingling joy of Peter’s long-after rem- 
iniscence: 

“ ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to His 
great mercy begat us again unto a living 
hope by the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.’ (z Peter 1:3) 

“We felt just that in Jerusalem on our 
Easter Day at the great Conference. We 
had gone early in the morning, some to the 
so-called Tomb in the Garden near Gor- 
don’s_ Calvary and some to the ancient 
Tomb of the Kings with the great stone 
rolled from the grave just as it must have 
been that far-off day. There we had read 
the story of the first Easter and then made 
our way up the Mount of Olives to the 
German Hospice and were sitting together 
in memory and expectation of Christ in 
the meeting hall. 

“As we sat, it seemed that any moment 
the door might have flown open and Peter 
and John burst in with their amazing 
news: ‘He is risen. We have been at the 
tomb. The door is open. He is not there. 
The garments that wrapped Him are lying 
in the chrysalis that contained Him, but 
He is risen. He may be here at any mo- 
ment. Anything can happen now with 
Jesus back, conqueror of death.’ ” 

Dr. Speer loved to quote Harnack (The 
Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries) as judging “that the 


Robert E. Speer 


four great notes in the early preaching of 


Christianity across the ancient world 
were God the Father and Creator, Jesus 
the Savior and Redeemer, purity and the 
Resurrection.” 

In at least three of his books Dr. Speer 
related a story which was dear to his 
heart and often in his preaching (Christian 
Realities) (Revell): 

“There is a lovely Scotch book which 
appeared some years ago, entitled Men of 
the Knotted Heart. 

“Tt is the story of two Scotchmen who 


lived on the west coast of Scotland and 
in the same town for between thirty and 
forty years, and whose hearts were knit 
together in the friendship that gave the 
book its title. One was named Strothers, 
and the other was named Grant. They 
were two of the most unique men in Scot- 
land. James Denny used to say that 
Strothers was the most remarkable man 
in the Scotland of his generation. He even 
refused an honorary degree from Glasgow 
University! He was content with a small 
church and a great life. 

“They were members of the same club, 
and they had an engagement to meet there 
each Monday; and each Monday when 
they came, friends would notice Grant 
pause at the door, stop with his hands 
on the knob and say something to himself. 
They could see his lips move, and they 
wondered what it was that every Monday 
he said before he allowed himself to go 
through that door. 

“Christ is Risen” 

“One day a friend asked Strothers about 
it. ‘Did you ever notice this habit of 
Grant’s of stopping at the door to say 
something every Monday before he comes 
in?’ 

“ *Ves,’ said Strothers, ‘I have noticed 
it.’ 

“ ‘Well, have you any idea what it is he 
says?’ 

“ *Ves,’ said Strothers, ‘I know what he 
says. He says, “Christ is risen, Christ is 
risen.” ’” 

“That was his way of keeping his daily 
life under the knowledge that there was 
One moving round about him, moving with 
him, One ready to move upon him and in 
him. And that is the last word. That is 
why I believe that we sacrifice Christianity 
if we break it from history, and why we 
impoverish it hopelessly if we detach it 
from the living Christ. The Resurrection 
was the great Christian fact at the begin- 
ning. There would be no Christianity in 
the world today if it had not been for the 
Resurrection and men’s faith in the Res- 
urrection; and it is the great principle by 
which we have got to live our lives now.” 

Dr. Speer closed his great chapter on 
“The Resurrection” in his Some Living 
Issues (Revell) with these words: 

“The morning is ever breaking for those 
who know the meaning of Easter day. ‘I 
am the Resurrection and the Life, saith 
the Lord’ (John 11:25). ‘Behold, I make 
all things new’ (Rev. 21:5). Not by the 
sign of a cross on waving banners borne in 
war, may we conquer, but by the sign of a 
cross which witnessed to life laid down in 
love, and by the sign of an open grave, 
and the presence of a Living Savior. 

“From the grave where they laid the Son 
of God the stone is rolled away and hope 
is born and new life is come. Christ is 
risen! Alleluia, Alleluia!” 

(Reprinted by permission of Fleming H. Revell, 
New York, N.Y.) 
WV 
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The alcoholic must believe “a Power’ greater than himself can restore him. 


NO MORE LOST WEEKENDS 


A.A, members make no claims to sanctity, but 


are doing far more than merely staying sober. 


By JOHN PARK LEE 


Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who 
hath contentions? who hath babbling? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath 
redness of eyes? They that tarry long at 
the wine ; they that go to seek mixed wine. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his color in the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright. 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. 

Thine eyes shall behold strange women, 
and thine heart shall utter perverse things. 

Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down 
in the midst of the sea... . They have 
stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was 
not sick; they have beaten me, and I felt 
it not: when shall I awake? I will seck 
it yet again. (TROvERBS 23:29-35) 


But it is far more 
—it is a study, almost a clinical study, of 
a desperately sick man 
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ture of a hangover. 


, 1s a dramatic and authentic pic- 


These Biblical words, written nearly 
3,000 years ago, describe the alcoholic, 
a victim of a disease that today claims 
three-quarters of a million men and women 
in the United States. The disease of alco- 
holism is still too little understood, al- 
though its symptoms are common knowl- 
edge. And because its nature has not been 
fully comprehended, the Church, medicine, 
science, social agencies and other institu- 
tions have struggled with it for generations 
with little success. 

Fourteen years ago the plight of the 
alcoholic was virtually hopeless. Despised, 
condemned, cast out of society, spurned 
by family and friends, he had only an in- 
finitesimal chance of survival. Today, 
thanks to an informal organization of 50,- 
ooo recovered alcoholics, banded together 
to aid each other in the fight for sobriety, 
the outlook for the victim of this disease is 
growing brighter. 

This organization, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, was started in 1934 by two men. 
Today its members are found on every 


continent and its influence is growing 
steadily. In the United States, it is almost 
impossible to find a section of the country 
where a member is farther than a few 
miles away. 

The principles on which A.A. rests are 
as old as religion and as new as psychiatry. 
By trial and error, by hard-won exper 
ence, the group has hammered out a pre 
gram by which the alcoholic lives and 
through which he regains and maintains 
sobriety. 

A.A. deals with a very concrete prob 
lem. Yet its program is on a profoundly 
spiritual basis, its members recognizing 
that only a Higher Power, a supernatural 
power, can release the alcoholic from thé 
grip of his disease. 

The identification of alcoholism as # 
disease is not new. The Greeks and R@ 
mans both so described it. What is new 
is the rediscovery that it is a disease < 
must be handled as Such. This concept 
accepted by only a small proportion of ouf 
people; to the vast majority, the alcoholif 
is a weak, callous, vicious, spinele@ 
weakling, moral coward or degenerate. 


Because society has not handled the ak & Read 


coholic as a sick man, society has actually 
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“Once an alcoholic believes that he needs help, the 
way is opened for Alcoholics Anonymous to step in.” 


been unable to handle him at all. The 
usual methods—jailing, committing, dis- 
missing, haranguing, lecturing, scolding, 
bribing, exhorting, pleading, threatening— 
have been no more effective in the treat- 
ment of this disease than they would be in 
the treatment of pneumonia, cancer or 
tuberculosis. 

But unless this concept of alcoholism as 
a disease is accepted, neither the methods 
of Alcoholics Anonymous or any of the 
other modern approaches to the problem 
can be understood. 

Rereading the quotation that heads this 
article in the light of this concept, the 
clinical picture becomes very clear. The 
victim has hallucinations, both visual and 
auditory. He feels abused and ill-treated 


Reading and recreation rooms help a 
carry out his “twenty-four-hour plan” of recovery. 
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novitiate to 


by the world “without cause.” He demon- 
strates the anesthetic effect of alcohol; he 
has been beaten and feels it not. He is 
highly irrational; his judgment is warped. 
He tries to lie down in impossible places. 

All of these signs are the symptoms of 
alcoholism, but the definite clue is in the 
closing words. “When shall I awake? I 
will seek it yet again.” 

This is the never-failing clue to alco- 
holism—the repeated drive to get more 
and more alcohol. No matter how badly 
hurt, no matter how badly beaten or 
broken by tragic experience, the alcoholic 
continues to seek out the alcohol that is 
slowly destroying him. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LARRY WILLIAMS 


Clubhouse coffee-bar replaces tavern as a meeting 
and discussion place for A.A. members and friends. 


The author of these words from Prov- 
erbs was an astute observer, but he placed 
this picture of disease directly following a 
description of immoral sexual behavior 
and thus has led many who have read his 
words to confuse disease with immorality. 

All men are sinners—but some are sick 
sinners and others healthy. No one seeks 
to help the sick sinner by approaching 
him on the basis of his shortcomings. Yet 
for thousands of years society has been 
trying to help the alcoholic by concentrat- 
ing on his symptoms father than getting 
at their cause. 

While opinions differ as to the cause of 
alcoholism, there is general agreement 
among its students as to the reasons for 
classifying it as a disease. It has definite 


Members, who felt they were social outcasts, make friends, 
discuss problems, and regain self-respect at clubhouses. 





physiological symptoms—a racing pulse, 
profuse sweats, loss of appetite, excessive 
nervousness with violent tremor, mental 
disturbance ranging from temporary loss 
of memory to the violence of delirium 
tremens. There is steady deterioration in 
mental acuity. Judgment is slowly but 
steadily impaired. There is a distinct 
change in character and personality. 

With alcohol, the alcoholic is, from a 
medical viewpoint, insane. The first drink, 
which his obsession drives him to take, 
produces a compulsion that keeps him 
drinking until he becomes insensible or his 
body refuses to accept any more alcohol. 

One fact stands out. The alcoholic can 
never control his drinking. He can never 
learn to “drink like a gentleman.” Com- 
plete and life-long abstinence is the only 
answer to his problem. Alcohol in any 
drink or medicine—whisky, gin, ale, rum, 
beer, cough medicine, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, tonic—is literally poison, and 
will sooner or later produce drunkenness. 
This condition is irreversible; once an 
alcoholic, always an alcoholic. 

But serious as this disease is, it has its 
bright side. The alcoholic who learns to 
live without alcohol can recover and en- 
joy complete health, lasting happiness, 
genuine peace of mind. 


One final fact stands out. No one can 


help an alcoholic who does not want help. 
But once an alcoholic believes he needs 
help, the way is opened to A.A. to step in. 


A.A., given an opening, drives right at 
the heart of the problem. Its members 
tell the alcoholic that he drinks too much 
because he is sick, the impotent victim of 
an obsession that has overcome all efforts 
to maintain sobriety. They cite their own 
tragic experiences to convince their hearer 
of the truth of their statements. Having 
won his confidence, the A.A. members in- 
troduce him to the “first step” of the A.A. 
program. They ask the prospect to con- 
sider his life and to recognize that he is 
“powerless over alcohol” and that his “life 
has become unmanageable.” 


Avid Interest 


Strangely enough, the average alcoholic 
receives such an approach with avid inter- 
est. He has worried over his drinking. He 
has been perplexed by his inability to 
control it. He has been dismayed by his 
actions while drinking. He has feared for 
his sanity. He has lost hope and in some 
instances resigned himself to complete 
collapse. 

Informed that he has lost control of his 
life not because he is bad, or weak, or 
cruel, or selfish, but because he is sick, he 
begins to regain hope. When he is told 
by A.A. members of their experiences, and 
sees them healthy, happy, sober, and con- 
fident, he begins to believe that he, too, 
can recover. 

Any attempt on his part to evade or ex- 
cuse is quickly squelched. His new A.A. 


friends have been through the mill. 
have made the same foolish ex 
adopted the same evasive patterns. 
cannot be fooled. The prospect finds 
while they are never lacking in symp 
and understanding, they cannot be h 
winked. There is nothing maudlin or w 
about their attack; they are usually b 
direct, and unsentimental. 

From the opening attack, the A.A. mé 
bers then shift to an explanation of bp 
recovery from the disease is possible @ 
at the outset inform the prospect that 
must believe “that a Power greater : 
himself can restore him to sanity.” 

The word “Power” is used deliberatg 
to avoid possible sectarian controver 
and to avoid the impression of trying) 
force upon any member someone i 
concept of God. The group numbey 
among its membership Catholics, Jen 
Protestants of all denominations, 
many former non-believers. The estab 
ment of any creed would result in almgg 
immediate dissolution of the group. 

But as the new member continues his 
study of the recovery program of A.A. h 
learns that success will depend upon his 
willingness to turn his will and life ove 
to the care of God “as he understan& 
Him.” 

The spiritual basis of A.A. is well rec. 
ognized by all its members. But knowin 
that many an alcoholic has had unfortv. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“I am an alcoholic.” An A.A. testifies at open meeting. Experiences are told to bolster the courage of members. 
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I’ve Lost 


Personal reflections on Mohandas K. Gandhi 


By SAM HIGGINBOTTOM 


HE FIRST TIME I saw Mahatma Gandhi 
hee at the opening of the Hindu Uni- 
versity, February 1916. The Maharajah 
of Bikanir was presiding over a general 
meeting at which the speakers were Annie 
Besant, Mr. Gandhi, Ganga Ram, and my- 
self. A few weeks later, Mr. Gandhi was 
lecturing to a group of Allahabad Uni- 
versity students. When he saw me, he 
said he was glad to see Professor Higgin- 
bottom present. “As far as I am con- 
cerned, it is a case of love at first sight,” 
he said. Thus began a friendship that 
lasted for many years. 

For more than a generation, Mr. Gandhi 
and I could write each other and talk 
things over when opportunity offered. 

Now Mr. Gandhi is dead. I have lost a 
friend. 

I rejoice that he lived to see India free. 
And, as he must have been, I am crushed 
in spirit, because while India is free, it is 
a divided India—an India where those 
who should be working together building 
the new India are massacring each other, 
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a Friend 


generating ill will and hatred that will 
take decades to calm. 

Mr. Gandhi was against the partition of 
India into a Hindu and Moslem state, be- 
cause he knew that for a hundred and 
fifty years both great communities had 
learned to live together with a measure of 
tolerance and cooperation. Since the riots 
began between these two great religious 
groups, his voice had been pleading for 
peace and toleration. He did not hesitate, 
when the Hindus took revenge on Moslem 
groups, to speak out strongly and fear- 
lessly condemning their actions. Many 
Hindus were greatly incensed at Mr. 
Gandhi’s pleading for the Moslems when 
they had usually been the aggressors, and 
it was from this group of objectors that 
his assassin came. 

Over a period of thirty years, I had 
many opportunities to study Mr. Gandhi 
and to witness his remarkable spiritual 
vitality. 

He was a guest in our home and went 
around the farm and leper asylum with 
my wife and me. I was his guest at the 
Ashram at Sabramati. I also toured thre: 


days with him in the Tapti Valley, Mrs. 
Gandhi sitting on his right, he in the cen- 
ter, and I on his left in the back seat of a 
touring car. Much of our way was over 
roads made by his admirers through terri- 
tory previously accessible only by use of 
pack animals. I remember telling him it 
would be a wonderful thing if he could 
visit all of rural, roadless India and have 
his followers prepare a road for him, be- 
cause a good road is as valuable as a uni- 
versity—ideas travel both. 

He often: spoke three or four times 2 
day to audiences of between twenty and 
thirty thousand, urging them to take up 
the hand-spinning and weaving of cotton. 

Quite a number of times a young man 
would arrive at my desk with a letter 
written in Mr. Gandhi’s own hand, saying 
he hoped I would let the bearer “pluck 
my brains” regarding cows, cabbages, or 
better use of village wastes. During those 
early years he spoke to many missionary 
and India Christian groups. He knew the 
New Testament. He gave the best exposi- 
tion of the rich young ruler I have ever 
heard. To the Allahabad Christian College 
group he condemned most severely com- 
mercialized, priest-ridden Hinduism. Many 
thought he was about to become a Chris- 
tian. For years, daily we prayed he might 
commit his life to our Lord. 

Reaping the Whirlwind 

In the later years as political tension 
grew he spoke less and less of the Chris- 
tian way and more and more of the 
Bhagavad-Gita which he said was his 
spiritual home. He preached non-violence, 
but sometimes in such violent language, 
using military terms, that the hot-headed 
among his followers resorted to bloodshed. 
He taught disobedience to law, which 
caused much trouble to the Government. 
He was strong on non-violence, non-co- 
operation, non-compliance with law—tak- 
ing a negative stand, where a positive 
constructive effort was called for. In my 
opinion, this negative attitude delayed In- 
dia’s political freedom for several years. 
In all this he sowed the wind; India today 
is reaping the whirlwind. 

I have repeatedly been asked whether 
Mr. Gandhi was sincere. Much he said 
and did was hard to reconcile with sin- 
cerity. I helieve he was sincere, but with 
an infinite capacity for rationalization and 
self-deception. He was also so strongly 
individualistic that he failed to note the 
effect of what he said on his followers. 
Sometimes he seemed to be stating his 
views to himself. Yet he often spoke like 
the oracle at Delphi, and his followers 
found it difficult to get his real intent. 

Though Mr. Gandhi had the interests of 
India at heart, I am convinced that the 
present chaotic condition of India is in 
part due to his methods and teachings. I 
believe that he and all Congress Party 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Elder on the Bench 


His Honor: Judge Herbert E. Millen, Philadelphia’s new judge 


By BUSS DAVIS 


MESSAGE CAME to Herbert E. Millen 

early last November shortly after he 
had realized his life’s ambition: appoint- 
ment by Governor James H. Duff, of 
Pennsylvania, as a Judge to the Municipal 
Court bench in Philadelphia. 

That message was written in a flowing, 
steady hand. It was in the form of a note 
—brief, cautioning. “Remember the New 
Testament I gave you when you left 
here, Herbert. My congratulations, but 
don’t ever get so far into politics that you 
forget the teachings of the Bible.” 

Graying Herbert Millen held the letter 
before him and spoke of the writer. 
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“Miss Annie Heibeck has exerted a 
strong influence on my life ever since she 
was my Sunday School teacher in Stras- 
burg, Pennsylvania,” he said in a low 
voice. He glanced at the letter again, then 
traced several words with his forefinger. 
“The handwriting is so strong,” he said, 
shaking his head in disbelief. “Nobody 
would think she was approaching her one 
hundredth year.” 

Miss Annie Heibeck was reassured with- 
in three weeks. For then Herbert E. Mil- 
len was ordained a ruling elder in the 
Reeve Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
West Philadelphia. 

Herbert Millen through his quarter of a 
century as a member of the Philadelphia 
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church had not forgotten Miss Annie's 
teachings when he was a boy living in the 
heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch country. 
He had not forgotten them as a man 
when he was elected a trustee of the 
church, became superintendent of the 
Sunday School, was chosen president of 
the Men’s League. He was, in brief, 4 
leader to whom the congregation instinc- 
tively turned for guidance. 

A man of medium height and comfort- 
able girth, Judge Millen is the only Negro 
judge in the state of Pennsylvania, and 
one of fifteen in she entire United States.* 
He received me in the attractive study 
on the second floor of his typical Phila 
delphia row house while his mind went 
back to the time of his boyhood. Mis 
Annie Heibeck lived across the street 


*The Negro Handbook for 1947, compiled ly 
Florence Murray (Current Books). 
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from the Millen family in that town of 
about a thousand population. She had 
been a school teacher and a practical 
nurse, and she was interested in the health 
and education of the children of the town. 

“She is a woman of character and friend- 
liness,” Herbert Millen said of her fondly. 
“And she is still typically Pennsylvania 
Dutch in her beliefs in hard work and the 
Golden Rule.” 


Was Assistant Blacksmith 


Fifty-five-year-old Herbert Millen’s eyes 
twinkled at that, and he told of how he 
had applied the principle of hard work as 
a boy of fourteen when he worked in a 
blacksmith shop, lifting a sixteen-pound 
sledge at his tasks, and of his job later in 
a florist shop. 

“When I was sixteen I could ‘spud’ to- 
bacco, too,” he said, proudly, modestly. 

“Spudding” tobacco consisted of cut- 
ting the stalks, allowing them to lie until 
the tobacco wilted, and then picking them 
up with spears and piling them on lathes. 
It was heavy work, but young Herb Millen 
went down the rows with the men in the 
field and became acknowledged as a top 
hand in spite of his youth. 

“There’s nothing like hard work to make 
you appreciate life,” he said. “That be- 
came part of my creed in those days, and 
I still make it one of the principles of my 
life.” 

Carrying out that part of his creed 
later at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he studied law, earned him more 
respect. He stoked furnaces and for the 
entire three years of his study in the law 
school worked in the postoffice. He went 
on duty at 6 o’clock in the evening and 
worked for eight hours with another hour 
for his meal. In bed at 4 o’clock, he was 
up four hours later and on his way to 
school. 

That grinding schedule caused a mutual 
friend to say to Herb Millen’s brother: 

“Isn't it remarkable for him to carry a 
schedule like that?” 

The brother laughed. “Herb,” he said, 
“js just plain bull-headed.” 

That, of course, was long after Miss 
Annie Heibeck had been an influence in 
the continuation of Herbert Millen’s edu- 
cation. Largely because of her advice, he 
had enrolled at Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania, graduating in 1910. 

“I was thinking of theology then,” he 
said, “and at that time expected to become 
a Presbyterian minister.” 

But Herbert Millen wasn’t certain that 
was his course and he hesitated, mean- 
while, until his indecision cleared slowly 
like a lifting curtain of fog and resolved 
itself into a positive choice. 

“T don’t know just what it was that in- 
fluenced me, but finally I knew I was 
going to become a lawyer,” he said. So in 
1917, he enrolled at the University of Penn- 
sylvania for the three-year law course. 
Marcu 13, 1948 


He had attended Lincoln University, but 
the step to the University of Pennsylvania 
was a greater one. He left behind him for- 
ever the small town of his boyhood in 
favor of a sprawling metropolis. And, nat- 
urally, he looked for a friend. He found 
him quickly in Dr. John B. Reeve, of the 
Lombard Central Presbyterian Church. 

“He was a well known clergyman, and 
I respected him as a man and for his abil- 
ity,” he said thoughtfully as he smoothed 
a crease in his maroon house jacket. 

Dr. Reeves proved of great help and 
comfort, because for the first time in his 
life, Herbert Millen, a Negro, faced race 
prejudice in the awfulness of its hate. It 
confused and bewildered him for a time, 
and it was then he leaned for counsel on 
Dr. Reeves. 

But Herbert Millen wasn’t one to be 
confused and inactive for long. He wanted 
companionship, the better to adjust him- 
self to the strange city. It was natural 
for him to gravitate to organizations. One 
of the first he joined was the Elks; a 
lodge named for Octavius V. Cato. 

“Mr. Cato was a staunch believer in 
equality of opportunity for the attainment 
of education by all peoples,” he said. “He 
was killed by gunshot in a Philadelphia 
riot. I thought that a group of men who 
took his name for their lodge had some- 
thing good in them.” 

He joined the Masons, too, rising final- 
ly to the post of Past Grandmaster of the 
Colored Free and Adopted Masons of 
Pennsylvania. And at one time he was 
president of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

He threw himself into the fight for 
tolerance. 

“A convert is always your strongest ad- 
vocate,” he said, and, working on that 
principle, began to campaign quietly. 

Issue of the moment was segregation of 
white and colored in separate schools. The 
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@ Our Presbyterian Personality 
for this issue is Judge Herbert E. 
Millen. From time to time we 
will present to our readers arti- 
cles about men and women, active 
in the Church. Readers are in- 
vited to help us select those (they 
need not be prominent) who ex- 
emplify the Christian way of life 
in meeting today’s problems. 


constant hammering of the NAACP and 
adjunct organizations, of which Herbert 
Millen was a vital part, was successful in 
its campaign against segregation. 

And he had joined the Church and be- 
come head of the Sunday School. 

“It was not then a prerequisite that 
you had to be able to sing to become a 
member of the choir.” He laughed. “So— 
I became a member.” 

As he met more and more Philadel- 
phians he made more friends and became 
a leader among his people. His work at- 
tracted attention in other parts of the 
state, and in 1934, Governor Gifford 
Pinchot appointed him Deputy Attorney 
General. 

Herbert Millen smiled about that. “I 
held the post for about eight months, and 
then the Democrats swept the state and 
put in their own appointee,” he said. 

After the Democrats had run their 
course, Republican Governor Arthur H. 
James appointed Millen secretary of the 
County Assistance Board, a post he held 
until he was made Assistant Director of 
Public Safety for Philadelphia in March, 
1940. 

Judgeship Candidate 

He had wanted to be a “good lawyer” 
and then suddenly it came to him that the 
position he wanted above all others in the 
workaday world was that of a judge. The 
Negro constituted the largest minority 
group in the city without representation 
on the bench, and to Herbert Millen that 
was a challenge. He turned it over in his 
mind, and in 1935 announced his can- 
didacy for a Philadelphia judgeship. He 
ran as an independent Republican, but 
was defeated. Two years later he lost for 
the second time. And a third time, in 
1943, he entered the political lists. Four 
judges were elected from the field, and 
Herbert Millen ran fifth, but, oh so close 
to achieving his life’s ambition. 

“T guess they were being nice to me in 
the wards,” he said with a reflective smile. 
“They knew I didn’t have any organiza- 
tion back of me, and they must have given 
me some votes.” 

As an attorney, in the meantime, he 
played the role of a psychologist. He made 
it a point immediately he had a new client 
to discover that man’s business. And then 
he encouraged him to talk about his work. 
Clients soon came to regard Herbert 
Millen not only as their counsel, but as an 
interested friend. His legal business pros- 
pered, and he became highly regarded in 
his profession. 

At one time he was counsel for twenty- 
two Building and Loan Associations. 
“That’s where my wife was a Building 
and Loan widow,” he said. 

Why did he want to carry such a load 
of extra-curricular activities? 

“Because I enjoy meeting different 
groups. Each one gives me new ideas on 
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our problems of the day,” he said simply. 

He has carried that theme into still an- 
other field, as president of the Provident 
Home Industrial Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

And again it was natural that he was 
in demand to serve on the home front 
when war came so suddenly on that bleak 
December day in 1941. Herbert Millen 
threw himself tirelessly into the battle. 
Previously, he had served with relief 
agencies to give assistance to those who 
were hard pressed, and in the Public Safety 
Department to give the city better po- 
licing. 

“T served on the ration board to help 
people get the bare necessities,” he said. 
“And I wanted to serve on the City Hous- 
ing Rent Commission to help people keep 
roofs over their heads.” 

From contacts with persons in all ways 
of life, he has made many mental observa- 
tions that later fitted into his manner of 
living, his philosophy. He feels strongly 
on the subject of neglected children, al- 
though he is not, himself, a father. 


Interest in Children 


He recognizes the importance of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. He 
feels it keenly, because as an attorney in 
his own right, and representing the Bureau 
of Colored Children in a city of more 
than two million, and as a sitting judge, 
he has had that problem often thrust 
upon him. 

He believes children are basically the 
same today as they were when he was a 
boy. But he senses that, in many cases, 
the attitude of parents has changed, and 
it bothers him. 

“IT sometimes shudder when I think of 


the children growing up today,” he said 
gravely. He was silent for several mo- 
ments. “After the first World War so 
many parents became pleasure seekers. 
The second World War intensified that 
trend.” 

Most crime today, he declared, is au- 
thored by youth of from fourteen years 
upward. 

“I wince when I hear the parent of a 
five-year-old boy or girl say he can't do 
anything with the child. A career of de- 
linquency is opened and encouraged by 
that attitude.” 


Parental Responsibility 


When he was a boy, Herbert Millen 
said, parents reared their children under 
far different circumstances. They didn’t 
drink or smoke in front of their young- 
sters. They constantly instructed the chil- 
dren in good conduct. There was no nag- 
ging, but there was a definite moral edu- 
cation in the home. 

“Children today can grow up to be good 
citizens only when the parents of the na- 
tion stop and fully realize their responsi- 
bilities to them,” he said. “Parents must 
give up the attitude that wholesale in- 
struction can be given only by school 
teachers. Delinquency must be placed on 
the parents, not on the children. We have 
strayed from the old relationships with 
children because we don’t properly enun- 
ciate the principles of conduct.” 

And, once more through his many asso- 
ciations, he has formed a sharp idea of 
what the man on the street is thinking 
about today. 

“He hasn’t yet projected himself into 
the future,” he said. “In spite of all the 
scare headlines about a possible third 





Rev. George F. Ellson, Reeve Memorial Presbyterian Church pastor, congratulates 
his new elder, Judge Millen. Soon to shake the Judge’s hand are Rev. J. T. Garth, 
Pennsylvania's Lt.-Governor D. B. Strickler, Rev. John C. Finney, of Germantown. 
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World War, the average man today is 
more worried about taxes and the in- 
creased cost of living. He is worried 
mainly about the lowered buying power of 
the dollar, and the fact that most working 
wages are still not commensurate with 
the rise in prices.” 

That’s the Herbert Millen of the past 
and present—a man of strong convictions 
who says what he thinks, openly, fear- 
lessly when he has made up his mind; a 
man who can say “no” without hurting 
people when he feels he is right in saying 
no, who borrowed from the Pennsylvania 
Dutch a certain stubbornness. “I can be- 
cause I will,” is still another foundation 
stone in his life’s creed. 

He is already becoming recognized as a 
competent judge even though he has been 
on the bench but a comparatively short 
time. His court is conducted with quiet 
dignity as he leans slightly forward in 
characteristic pose, cheek resting on the 
palm of his right hand. 

It’s in court that Herbert Millen’s in- 
terest in people and their problems again 
reveals itself strongly. He concentrates on 
each word of testimony, missing nothing 
so intent on the unfolding legal drama 
there below him that only a serious dis- 
turbance can distract him. 


Boss in His Court 


At times when attorneys rise to heatedly 
shout, “Objection,” Judge Millen calms 
the storm first with his quiet manner. He 
then weighs the objection carefully, thor- 
oughly, before sustaining or over-ruling. 
There are no snap judgments, and attor- 
neys already have come to realize that 
although Herbert Millen is a new judge he 
cannot be stampeded. 

Veteran court reporters have placed 
their stamp of approval on his judicial 
conduct. 

“He'll do,” one of them declared. “Judge 
Millen is boss in his court. Don’t let his 
quiet manner fool you because nobody is 
going to push him around.” 

The future? Herbert Millen wanted to 
be a good lawyer. Now that his life’s 
ambition to be a judge has been realized, 
he wants to be a good one. When he 
feels that height has been attained he may 
think of further fields. 

“But I don’t believe in being foolishly 
ambitious,” he said. 

He does have one further goal, has had 
it all his life. He hopes that because of 
anything he may do during his life, the 
next generation can look over the horizons 
a little further than he. 

“Tf I can make one little impress on the 
world because of nry life,” he says sim- 
ply, “I feel that’s the best a man can do.” 
(Eprtror’s Nore—Judge Millen last month 
was named on the 1947 Honor Roll of 
Race Relations. He was one of fourteen 
prominent Americans chosen in a nation- 
wide poll of editors, college presidents, and 
labor and industrial leaders.) 
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“The doctor is so much taken for granted we are seldom aware of our debt to him.” 


Call for Volunteers 


By FRANCIS P. MILLER 


_ SHORTAGE OF TRAINED PEOPLE in 
professions primarily concerned with 
ministering to the needs of other human 
beings has become so great as to con- 
stitute a major crisis in American society. 

One of the most distinctive things about 
Christianity at its best has been the in- 
spiration and incentive it has furnished to 
serve people in need. The parable of the 
Good Samaritan is probably the most 
widely known story that was ever told. 

In medieval times monks built hostels 
to care for the needy traveler. The nuns 
nursed the sick and cared for the dying. 
And the great humanitarian movements of 
the nineteenth century all had their roots 
in the soil of Christian culture. 

Because of the impetus given the Amer- 
ican conscience by the teaching of the 
Christian Church, countless secular agen- 
cies and even the state itself have under- 
taken immense programs of social wel- 
fare. The moving spirit in activity of this 
kind is usually a man or woman who 
acquired his passion for service in a Chris- 
tian home. But as the primary responsi- 
bility for organizing such work has been 
transferred more and more from the 
Church to secular agencies Christians 
themselves are no longer confronted to 
the same extent with the appeal or the 
challenge to dedicate their lives to the 
service of others. 

There are two professions in particular 
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which at one time or another touch in a 
vital way the life of every American. 
These are teaching and healing. 

The future of the republic depends upon 
its teachers as much as upon any single 
group. The home should of course be the 
primary source of instruction and char- 
acter building and that is what the Chris- 
tian home is. But modern life has devel- 
oped in such a way that many children 
are chiefly dependent upon the public 
school for whatever training in ethics and 
morality they may receive. The oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of the teacher 
is correspondingly great. The community 
has a responsibility, also, to give the pub- 
lic school teacher a social position com- 
mensurate with his trust. 


Product of Civilization 


The doctor is so much taken for granted 
that we are seldom aware of our debt to 
him. He is primarily responsible for the 
amazing extension of the period of life 
expectancy that has taken place during the 
past generation. ‘Ve look to him to keep 
us well—well in body and to a certain 
extent well in mind. A doctor consecrated 
to human service is one of the finest prod- 
ucts of modern civilization. 

And the profession of nursing, now ap- 
parently held in somewhat less respect 
than formerly, is not only an integral part 
of the profession of healing, but performs 
at its best a service of priceless value to 
human beings in distress. 

How well are those professions manned 


at the present time? There is immediate 
and urgent need for 300,000 additional 
young men and women to begin training 
at once to fill vacancies in medicine, in 
nursing, and in teaching in the public 
schools—300,000 over and above those 
who are entering these professions at the 
present time. According to Dr. Thomas 
Parran, due to be replaced in April as 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, within a few years the 
country will be short from fifty to sixty 
thousand doctors. Rural areas once prop- 
erly cared for are no longer so well cov- 
ered, and even in some cities the shortage 
of doctors is acute. 


Supply of Nurses Low 


As for nurses, in both city and village 
alike, the supply is completely unequal to 
the demand. In Washington some months 
ago the young wife of a dear friend of 
mine was stricken. She died two days 
later without the family having been able 
to obtain a nurse, although the whole city 
was combed for one. The night she be- 
came ill, there were more than seventy 
other unanswered emergency calls for 
nurses in the same city. That isn’t the sort 
of situation one expects to find in the 
capital of a civilized country. 

And what of the teachers? The facts 
are startling. As of today there is an 
actual shortage of 180,000 qualified teach- 
ers in our public schools—70,000 vacan- 
cies to be filled and 110,000 teachers serv- 
ing on sub-standard permits to be re- 
placed. What kind of nation will we have 
a generation hence if that condition con- 
tinues? 

One explanation of the shortage of 
women in teaching and nursing is that 
they have a much wider field of choice. 
Many more professions are open to them. 

It is customary, however, to explain the 
shortages of both men and women in these 
professions in purely economic and ma- 
terialistic terms. The life of doctors is 
considered too hard and therefore unat- 
tractive. There are not enough teachers 
or nurses because they don’t get paid 
enough, or because their social position in 
the community is unsatisfactory. In the 
case of nurses the reason sometimes given 
is that their work resembles the work of 
domestic servants. 

No doubt the services rendered by these 
professions have been poorly rewarded al- 
though there has been marked improve- 
ment in recent years. But important as 
pay is, pay alone never has insured and 
never will insure that hard but necessary 
things get done. 

The arch fallacy of our time is that 
people are persuaded to do what has to 
be done by appealing to the lowest in 
human nature. Man is not that kind of a 
creature. He may respond to the low ap- 
peal for awhile and by fits and starts. But 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Church representatives, (left to right) J. Albert Ferguson, T. W. Hawthorne, John Highberger (standing), W. Hobkirk, 
and Mrs. R. P. Beattie meet with Congressman Herter (seated at desk) as part of the Washington Seminar program. 


WASHINGTON SEMINAR 


Church members from all over the country get on-the-spot information on national issues. 


HREE OR FOUR TIMES a year since 1945 

groups of businessmen, farmers, house- 
wives, ministers and seminary students 
from all over the nation have converged 
upon Washington, D.C., to see what goes 
on in the nation’s capital. 

They have seen and learned a lot in 
short programs crammed with interviews, 
speeches, discussions, taxi rides, and sight- 
seeing tours. Sight-seeing tours were once 
done on the sly. Now they are a recog- 
nized part of the programs. 

These programs are called Washington 
Seminars. The first was held April g—11, 
1945. The next one is scheduled next 
month. Eleven have been held so far. 

They are sponsored by four churches 
and the United Council of Church Women. 
The four churches are: Presbyterian, 
US.A., Northern Baptist Convention, 
Methodist Church, and the Congregational 
Christian Church. 

Washington Seminars, although initiated 
by these five organizations, are interde- 
nominational. Representatives and observ- 
ets from practically every large Protestant 
church in the country have attended these 
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conferences at one time or another. 

The European Recovery Program was 
highlighted at one of the most recent of 
these Washington Seminars, held in late 
January of this year. 

Thirty-seven seminar delegates and ob- 
servers came from twelve states, including 
Maine, Virginia, Michigan, and Iowa, and 
one foreign country, China. The majority 
were women. 

Members heard John Foster Dulles, 
Ambassador Lewis Douglas, and Secretary 
of War Kenneth Royall testify on Euro- 
pean aid before Senate and House foreign 
affairs committees. They talked infor- 
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mally with Representative Christian Her- 
ter, chairman of an eighteen-member Con- 
gressional committee that toured Europe 
last fall on European aid. They heard a 
speech by freshman Congressman Jacob 
Javits of New York, a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

They also watched the Senate and House 
in action and visited their own Congress- 
men and Senators. They learned the latest 
information on Federal aid to education, 
fair labor standards, housing, and univer- 
sal military traifing. Some of them 
watched James C. Petrillo, fiery head of 
the musicians’ union, perform before 4 
House committee. 

The group, in addition, found out that 
(1) Washington is a tough place to get 
around in; (2) that taxis are the easiest 
form of transportation, and surprisingly 
cheap; (3) that Congress doesn’t meet 
every day in the week in full session (usu- 
ally only three times a week in the after- 
noon); and (4) that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are friendly, normal, individu- 
als who are never too busy to see their 
constituents. 
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The session opened Monday morning 
with a short sermon by the Reverend 
Clarence Cranford, pastor of Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington. Dr. Cran- 
ford set the theme for the Seminar, told 
the delegates that Christians should follow 
Joshua’s lead in the Battle of Jericho and 
should “all shout together” on issues with 
which they were concerned. 

The first meeting took place in the Con- 
gregational Christian Church’s Washing- 
ton office at 1751 N Street. Some of the 
delegates wore their coats because the 
building’s furnace had broken down four 
days before and hadn’t been fixed. 

Dr. Cranford was followed by Miss 
Muriel Ferris of the National League of 
Women Voters. Miss Ferris told the group 
about talking to Congressmen. She said to 
keep on “civil terms” with them and not 
to let them “sidetrack you.” She also 
warned the delegates to “get to the point” 
in matters which they wished to discuss. 

The Reverend Thomas Keehn, young, 
sandy-haired Washington representative of 
the Congregational Christian Church, add- 
ed a few more remarks. He told Seminar 
members that they could call their own 
Representatives off the floor of the House 
when it was in session. He said that Sena- 
tors were harder to reach but that most of 
them had “high-powered, well-paid, ad- 
ministrative assistants” who would talk to 
constituents. 

Washington Whirl Begins 

After lunch Monday the group visited 
the State Department and the Department 
of Commerce. In the State Department 
Building, the group trooped into the de- 
partment’s pink, brown and blue audi- 
torium. Miss Elinor Neff, the Methodist 
Church’s efficient young Washington rep- 
resentative, arranged protocol. Formalities 
over, State Department economist Rob- 
ert Tufts talked about European recovery. 
His remarks were off the record, but it is 
safe to say that he mentioned the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

Mrs. Mary Keyserling of the Commerce 
Department pointed out some of the do 
mestic problems tied in with the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Some of the male 
members of the Seminar group, hit by the 
sudden heat in the Commerce Building, 
dozed off during the latter part of Mrs. 
Keyserling’s talk. 

In the evening, the group heard Miss 
Fern Colborn, friendly assistant secretary 
of the Presbyterian Division of Social Edu- 
cation and Action. Miss Colborn said that 
many of the Protestant churches had been 
“shouting together” on the question of 
universal military training. 

New York Congressman Jacob Javits 
then gave his views on the European Re- 
covery Program. The bald, broad-jawed 
Representative tried to keep politics out of 
his speech but slipped once. He said, “no 
strings should be attached” to ERP even 
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though Presidential-hopeful Harold Stas- 
sen wanted them. Javits’ comment on 
Stassen’s stand was: “Every great man is 
entitled to one big mistake.” 

On Tuesday morning, the Seminar mem- 
bers got their first look at the proceedings 
on “Capitol Hill.” Most of the group went 
to the long, narrow-corridored Senate Of- 
fice Building to hear John Foster Dulles 
testify on the Marshall Plan before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The 
group sat in the jam-packed, high-domed 
Senate Caucus Room. They watched the 
newsmen work at their cluttered tables, 
blinked at the exploding camera flash 
bulbs, and smiled knowingly when they 
recognized the familiar faces of Senators 
Arthur Vandenberg, Tom Connally, and 
Alben Barkley. They could hear Mr. Dul- 
les,. but couldn’t see him very well. He 
sat with his back to them, hunched over 
a microphone. 

E. Raymond Wilson of the Friends’ 
Committee on National Legislation, was 
the main attraction at luncheon Tuesday. 
He is reputedly the nation’s number one 
religious lobbyist. Mr. Wilson blasted the 
growing trend towards militarism in the 
United States. Mrs. Lillian Watford, 
Washington representative for the North- 
ern Baptist Convention and the United 
Council of Church Women, closed the 
luncheon session with some background on 
government loyalty checks. 

Mrs. Watford, along with Mr. Keehn, 
Miss Neff, and the Presbyterians’ Miss 
Colborn, plan the Washington Seminars. 
They have a hectic time. Many of the 


Congressmen and other speakers they ap- 
proach to meet with Seminar groups have 
to cancel their speeches at the last minute 
because of special committee meetings or 
other emergencies. When this happens 
(and it does at least once every Seminar), 
the four planners rush to telephones and 
try frantically to get somebody else. They 
usually succeed. 

The group split up after Tuesday lunch. 
Some went to the House of Representa- 
tives, which held a short session that after- 
noon. Some went to committee hearings 
still going on. Others went to arrange ap- 
pointments with their Congressmen for the 
next morning. 

But not so J. Albert Ferguson, layman, 
potato farmer and livestock auctioneer 
from Grand Forks, North Dakota. He de- 
cided he would try and see his two Sena- 
tors that afternoon, appointment or no 
appointment. 


He Met His Senator 


Mr. Ferguson (who characterized him- 
self as a “pure layman’’) is also Church 
School superintendent and elder of the 
Grand Forks Presbyterian Church, and 
was Restoration Fund chairman for the 
state of North Dakota. Mr. Ferguson took 
a taxicab to the Senate Office Building 
early Tuesday afternoon. He looked up 
the room numbers of his Senators, Wil- 
liam Langer and Milton R. Young, in the 
bare marble lobby of the building and 
set off. 

Senator Langer’s secretary told Mr. 

(Continued on page 36) 


Three Presbyterians meet in Washington. Senator Irving Ives(center) of New York 
discusses legislation with D. Mallory Stephens (left), Ways and Means chief of 
New York State Assembly, and Mr. Walter Hobkirk (right), of WashingtomSeminar. 
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By E. A. K. HACKETT 


OR THE JAPANESE who have trickled 

back to the West Coast since the war, 
the problem of picking up threads of for- 
mer life has been a difficult one. There 
have been prejudices to overcome, housing 
shortages to solve, and new occupations 
to find. 

To help cope with readjustment, Pres. 
byterian churches serving Japanese con- 
gregations have taken on added responsi- 
bilities. A whole new type of activity has 
grown up in the Japanese Presbyterian 
Churches of southern California, them- 
selves reestablished since the war. Its 
keynote is hospitality. 

When the government summarily or- 
dered the evacuation of all members of 
the Japanese race from the Pacific Coast 
in March 1942, the work of Japanese Pres- 
byterian churches in southern California 
came to a halt. Both Japanese who were 
born in Japan and still subjects of that 
country, and those who were American 
citizens (many with sons or brothers serv- 
ing in our Armed Forces) were rounded 
up, put through a hasty screening process, 
and sent to relocation centers or, if sus- 
pected of enemy allegiance, to internment 
camps. 

Into relocation centers also went the 
Japanese pastors, to carry on their minis- 
try. The case of the Reverend Sohei 
Kowta, senior Japanese Presbyterian min- 
ister in southern California when the war 
broke out, is typical. 


He finds the answer 


Mr. Kowta had been serving as pastor 
of the Wintersburg Presbyterian Church. 
Wintersburg is a crossroads-town below 
Los Angeles, but Mr. Kowta’s parish em- 
braced the nearly 800 square miles of 
Orange County. His congregation was 
composed of the Japanese agriculturists, 
many of whom made a thirty- or forty- 
mile round-trip to church. 

After evacuation, Pastor Kowta and his 
people were at the Poston relocation cen- 
ter in Arizona, a unit made up of three 
camps with a population of some 20,000. 
Mr. Kowta was appointed moderator of 
the sixteen Japanese Protestant ministers 
there. Authorized to baptize people of all 
faiths, he administered this rite nearly 
200 times. 

During the final days of the war, Mr. 
Kowta returned to California. He did not, 
however, return to the Wintersburg church. 
Instead, he began organizing a fellowship 
house in Los Angeles, where Japanese re- 
turning to the area could find shelter. 
Since the center was opened on March 1, 
1945, approximately 35,000 people have 
passed through it, some to stay overnight, 
others to make it their home until perma- 
nently settled. 
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Today there are about a hundred people 
at the Fellowship House. Under the direc- 
tion of a Presbyterian elder, Fukuma Ino- 
shita, it is conducted along the lines of a 
small hotel. Japanese of all ages made 
the center their home. The chatter of the 
high school and college students, who dis- 
cuss sports and dates in best-approved 
American slang, contrast sharply with the 
dignified mein of the elderly people. 

Mr. Kowta makes the Fellowship House 
his headquarters and conducts church 
services there regularly, assisted by Rev- 
erend Arnold Nakajima, Nisei pastor. The 
congregation is known as the Union 
Church of Los Angeles. 

The Fellowship House has filled a great 
need for the returning Japanese. Mr. 
Kowta tells of it this way: “When the 
Japanese people were released from the 
relocation centers, the older ones returned 
to California. These are the Issei, or the 
first generation of Japanese to come to 
America. Many of the Nisei, who are 
the second generation, born in America of 
Japanese parents, went to the East and 
Middle West; the younger people are more 
aggressive and adapt more easily to new 
environment. Now the Issei are sending 
for their children to come back here, and 
the Nisei are sending for their parents to 
join them in the East. I think many of 
them will return to California in time.” 

Los Angeles is the largest Japanese city 
in the United States, with about 35,000 
living in the metropolitan area. Chicago, 
with a pre-war Japanese population of 
around 300, is second in size with an esti- 
mated 20,000. 

Replacing Mr. Kowta as pastor of the 
Wintersburg Church is Reverend Kiyoshi 
Noji, who in March 1942 was serving as 
pastor of the First Japanese Presbyterian 
Church in Salinas. This is a town of some 
11,500 in the central coastal region of 
California, and in the center of one of its 
richest farming sections. 

Mr. Noji also served his people at the 
relocation center at Poston. When the 
Japanese people returned to their former 
homes at Salinas, they were greeted with 
a certain hostility on the part of some 
Caucasians and minority groups, for eco- 
nomic reasons, with the result that only a 
few resettled there. Mr. Noji set about re- 
organizing the Japanese Presbyterian 
Church in Wintersburg. This church had 
its beginnings in a small way in 1904, 
through the efforts of the neighboring 
Westminster Presbyterian Church and its 
pastor, the Reverend J. W. Miller, who 
saw the need for a Christian center for 
the Japanese. 

Mr. Noji reports that about two-thirds 
of the former church members have re- 
turned, mostly older people. Many of 
them faced difficulties when they returned 
to their former homes. “One of our elders 
was doing a fine goldfish and waterlily cut- 
flower business before the war,” Mr. Noji 
recounts. “During the war years, how- 
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ever, his ten-acre pond was entirely aban- 
doned, and without sufficient water’ all the 
fish died and the bulbs of the lilies dried 
up. When he came back from the Colo- 
rado River relocation center he found that 
his beautiful ponds were worthless.” 

Mr. Noji reports that the anti-Japanese 
feeling that prevailed during the war years 
has almost entirely disappeared now, and 
that the Japanese farmers are getting 
along well with the other minority groups 
and with the Caucasians. 

They’re doing a job 

“The Japanese people in America,” he 
says, “are now in a transitory period. Most 
of the Issei are now quite old—their aver- 
age age must be around 65—and many of 
the Nisei are still not quite old enough to 
fill the shoes of their parents, although 
many of them are taking on new and in- 
creased responsibilities.” 

Not far from Wintersburg is the city of 
Long Beach, where the Reverend George 


of theology of the University of Dubuque, 
under the auspices of our Board of Na- 
tional Missions. He spent the summer 
months among his own people in the re- 
location centers. He received his B.D. de- 
gree in 1946. He is one of the few min- 
isters to rise from the eldership of the 
Presbyterian Church, having become an 
elder while still in college, at the age of 
nineteen. 

“An experience I will never forget,” 
Hirose relates, “took place in the summer 
of 1945 when I was guest speaker at 
Northminster Presbyterian Church in 
Waterloo, Iowa. One of the ladies of the 
church invited me to spend the weekend 
in her lovely home, later showing me a 
picture of her son who had been killed at 
Tarawa. This was one of the greatest ex- 
pressions of Christian love that I have 
ever experienced.” 

In addition to his pastoral duties, Mr. 
Hirose is also the director of a Church 
School held in a nearby trailer court, 


Rev. George Hirose, pastor of the Long Beach Japanese Presbyterian Church and 
his bride meet Dr. William B. Pugh, Stated Clerk, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Hirose serves as pastor of the Long Beach 
Japanese Presbyterian Church. Before the 
war, an active though small congregation 
worshipped in a modern church plant. 
When the time for evacuation came, the 
church was locked up, but was later rented 
to the Long Beach Boys’ Club. It is still 
being used as a gymnasium six days a 
week. On Sundays Mr. Hirose conducts a 
worship service as best he can amidst pool 
and ping-pong tables, and machines dis- 
pensing popcorn and candy. The rental 
fee from the club, however, is accumu- 
lating against the day when the church will 
regain full use of its facilities. 

George Hirose was a junior in college 
when the war started. After a few weeks 
in a relocation center he was allowed to 
finish his course as a student at the school 


where Caucasian and Japanese families 
have temporary residence. In this work 
he is assisted by Miss Janet Smith, who 
for ten years served as a teacher in North- 
ern Star Girls’ School in Sapporo, Japan, 
as an affiliated missionary under our Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

The Long Beach and Wintersburg 
churches, only a couple of miles apart, co- 
operate in their work. For example, Mr. 
Noji regularly addresses the Long Beach 
Issei congregation in Japanese, and Mr. 
Hirose speaks to the Wintersburg Nisei in 
English. The Caucasian Presbyterian 
Churches of Long Beach also cooperate 
with Mr. Hirose. They send Church 
School teachers to replace the members of 
his congregation who teach classes at the 
trailer court. 





Fukuma Inoshita, director of the house and an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church, registers two new residents. 


The Hollywood Japanese Presbyterian 
Church, with the Reverend Donald K. 
Toriumi as pastor, is another of our 
churches which reopened its doors for re- 
turning Japanese. It is a community cen- 
ter for both youth and adults, with a 
seven-day-a-week program. The schedule 
of youth activities is particularly com- 
plete, with programs for boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. The young people take active part 
in interracial programs with Presbyterian 
churches in Los Angeles. 

Many of the longtime “pillars of the 
church” are no longer living in the area, 
but there are newcomers to the commun- 
ity. “Our church is trying to change the 
color of its constituency,” says Mr. Tori- 
umi. “In the Church School there are 
Negro and Caucasian pupils as well as the 


Young people work on “The Parish Visitor,” a weekly 
paper, sent to the members of the Hollywood Church. 
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Japanese Americans. In the Aztecs grade- 
school “Y” club we have Nisei, Negro, 
Mexican, and Caucasian boys. We have 
Protestant, Catholics, Buddhists, and the 
non-churched.” 

Mr. Toriumi tells the story of a seven- 
year-old who comes from a Buddhist fam- 
ily, and is attending the Church School. 
“His name is Tomato, and his round face 
and red cheeks fit the name very well. 
Last summer he attended our vacation 
Church School. The boys made small 
wooden crosses. We wanted to exhibit the 
handicraft at the final evening service and 
I asked the boys not to take the crosses 
home. Evidently some of them could not 
resist the urge—but not Tomato. He came 
to me one day while I was working in the 
garage with some of the boys and confided 


Fellowship House is conducted along limes of a small 
hotel, with dining room and recreational facilities, 


to me, ‘Y’know, Reverend, every time I 
want to do a bad thing, I think of Jesus. 
Then I don’t want to do it anymore.’ ” 
Mr. Toriumi has worked untiringly with 
his people as they have returned to the 
West Coast with many problems staring 
them in the face: jobs, housing, friends, 
community acceptance. “There were some 
persons,” he says, “who resented their re- 
turn. The Alien Land Law was still in 
existence. The restrictive covenants were 
guarded zealously by those who wanted to 
keep their property pure from the con- 
tamination of the Japanese race. For- 
tunately the great majority of the people 
were neutral, or were glad to have the 
Japanese-Americans back. Gradually the 
Japanese are finding their places again in 
communities that were their homes.” 


Rev. Donald Toriumi, pastor of the Hollywood Japanese 
Church, has developed an inter-racial Church School. 
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TRUMPETS 
BEFORE 
HER 


Nelia Cardner White first 


winner in Westminster 


Press _ fiction contest. 


By RUTH L. VERNON 


ARRENTON’S rich, auspicious First 

Church needed a new pastor. No one, 
it seemed, could be less suited for the job 
than Paul Phillips. Or so thought the 
town’s first lady, glamorous Julia Ficke; 
staid pillar of the church, Agnes Pyne; 
wealthy department store owner, Edward 
Byington; and for that matter—with the 
exception of Bishop Fellowes and his wife 
—all the rest of First Church’s smug, com- 
placent congregation. 

Not that there was anything really 
wrong with this lanky, sensitive young 
man, unless it was that he seemed to be a 
Christian. He was just a misfit. Even his 
social-climbing wife, Caroline—although 
she wanted the appointment desperately— 
had to admit: this. So maybe the bishop 
had made a mistake after all. Maybe Paul 
Phillips couldn’t bring God into the lives 
of these people. 

This is the situation in No Trumpet Be- 
fore Him, Westminster Press’ prize-win- 
ning novel, which will appear in the book- 
stores on March 15. Last fall the Satur- 
day Evening Post bought rights to the 
book and published it in condensed, serial 
form. 

No ranting, raving crusader, Paul Phil- 
lips is simply an idealist who carries out 
his beliefs no matter what the cost. His 
unpopularity already thoroughly estab- 
lished, he proceeds to fight racial preju- 
dice and clear away the town slums. To 
complicate matters, attractive but cynical 
Jeanie Vane, the bishop’s unhappily-mar- 
ried daughter, makes an open avowal of 
her love for the fightin’ preacher. The en- 
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(Reprinted by special permission of “The Saturday Evening Post,” © 1947 by The Curtis Publ. Co.) 
At their first meeting, Paul Phillips, shy young minister, finds it difficult to 
believe that this attractive, but cynical girl is really the Bishop’s daughter. 


suing gossip seems sure to bring about his 
complete ruination, but the day is saved 
by the honesty and moral integrity of the 
two young people. Phillips eventually finds 
new happiness in his marriage and work, 
and the people of Warrenton, inspired by 
this simple Christian, gain new hope. 

Nelia Gardner White, a veteran writer, 
is the author of seven novels and ten chil- 
dren’s books, and since her marriage in 
1917 has been beating out short stories for 
the leading national magazines. In No 
Trumpet she skillfully combines a sure 
professional touch with spiritual insight to 
turn out a novel that promises to have 
widespread popular appeal, a real achieve- 
ment for any writer. 

For Westminster Press in Philadelphia, 
No Trumpet is the realization of a dream; 
for Author White it means $8,000 and then 
some, the best seller list, and probably a 
Hollywood film. In 1946 Westminster in- 
augurated an annual fiction contest, aim- 
ing to publish a novel of spiritual under- 
standing that would present a realistic and 
positive solution to a fundamental human 
problem. None of the 500 manuscripts 
submitted in 1946 measured up to this 
standard, and the prize money was held 
over to the next year. In 1947 Mrs. 
White’s novel was the answer to their 
prayers. It was selected for the $8,000 
award by a board of five prominent judges. 
Says Judge Philip Van Doren Stern, edi- 
tor, biographer, and novelist, “Mrs. White 
has succeeded in making her minister-hero 
very real, very human, and very appealing. 
Such stories and such men are rare.” No 
Trumpet is also the People's Book Club 
selection for April. 

No Trumpet is the most successful se- 


rial the Post has run in fifteen years, and 
has raised their batting average consider- 
ably, according to Post associate editor, 
E. N. Brandt. Post reader mail was al- 
most 100 per cent favorable in its re- 
sponse. Out of approximately 500 letters 
(voluminous for any Post story) only a 
few contained adverse criticism. The con- 
sensus was that more stories like it are 
needed to restore faith in spiritual values, 
and that it is a welcome change from the 
usual best-seller drivel. 

The story prompted several readers to 
write their first letter to an editor. One 
states that it is “a wonderfully refreshing 
experience to read a story dealing with 
goodness and integrity rather than pish, 
trivia, blah and the pursuit of sex in gen- 
eral.” An interesting sidelight is that Post 
editors admit to having turned down the 
manuscript when it was first submitted, 
but are now happy that the author’s agent 
prodded them to reconsider. 

Author White, who had this book in 
mind for a long time, wanted to write 
about “a man who endeavored to be good” 
as her “plea for individual effort and in- 
tegrity.” The daughter of a Methodist 
minister, she is quite familiar with the in- 
side of the church and parsonage, and life 
in the American small town. She claims, 
however, that her characters are purely 
fictional. 

Modest, unassuming Mrs. White is quite 
surprised at the success of her latest book. 
She wrote it over a period of a year—with 
some short stories thrown in—with no 
view to entering it in the Westminster 
contest. Having been ill for the major 
part of the past few years, she was in the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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They Went, They Saw, 
They Acted 


Students at Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California, believe in knowing what 
they are talking about. They also believe 
in doing something about what they know. 

Just as soon as they heard rumors of 
conditions in European universities last 
Spring, they collected $2,200 and sent three 
students abroad to take a look. The rumors 
were right. Conditions were bad. Stan- 
ford decided to help. 

Their first step was to adopt the Uni- 
versity of Naples. It had been a center 
of anti-Fascist activity during the war, 
and consequently had suffered heavily 
both from destruction by the Germans for 
its anti-government activity and from 
Allied bombings of the city. When Molly 
Shaw, co-chairman of the Stanford Inter- 
national Relief Organization, visited Na- 
ples, students lacked food, clothes, and 
books and the school was in “exceedingly 
unfortunate straits.” 

What they needed most, the Italians 
said, was a mimeograph machine to make 
copies of the few books they had. On Janu- 
ary 16, Stanfordites sent the machine and 
a full supply of stencils and ink. 

Following the machine are eighteen 
CARE packages, 300 pounds of clothing, 
and $2,600 from a campus relief drive. 

Stanfordites also hope to correct a few 
of the false impressions European students 
have of the United States by setting up a 
“Stanford in Europe” program this sum- 
mer. This would involve a six-weeks sem- 
inar of American faculty members and 
foreign students on American civilization 
and methods. Harvard held a similar pro- 
gram at Salzburg last summer. 

Lawrence Grannis and William Farrer, 
two of the Stanford travelers, said stu- 
dents all over Europe have an intense in- 
terest in the United States. Most students, 
however, have no understanding of Ameri- 
can government or the American way of 
life. In Poland, the press is uniformly 
anti-American, and university officials and 
students have little knowledge of United 
States assistance to Poland. In Spain, 
Grannis said the intellectual freedom 
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among students is comparable to that of 
German students under Nazi rule. 

Grannis and Farrer, both law students 
and veterans, toured universities in France, 
England, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, Ger- 
many (French and American zones), Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, and 
Italy. 

Grannis predicted that only the enact- 
ment of the Marshall Plan can forestall 
Communism in France. “I didn’t meet a 
single person in France who didn’t think 
there is a real possibility of France going 
Communist in the next twelve months un- 
less it is adopted,” he said. 

Farrer found that most Greeks were 
neither Communists nor Royalists, but 
were fearful of being classified as enemies 
of the regime if they opposed the govern- 
ment. Students at the University of 
Athens were concerned because 300 mem- 
bers of their student body had been exiled 
to Icaria Island as subversives. 

Both students found that living condi- 
tions in European universities are so bad 
that the most crowded American univer- 
sity is comfortable by comparison. 


Sign of the Times 


“T can’t get those people out of my 
mind,” said a girl who had spent the sum- 
mer working in a poverty-stricken com- 
munity in Tennessee. “They’re so poor— 
and so proud. They need a full-time 
worker there. I’m going back.” Another 
young person had decided to enter a 
church vocation because of her experi- 
ence in a summer service project. 

A definite trend is developing. Not since 
the great student Christian movement in 


the 1890’s have so many young people 
looked toward the ministry and missions 
for their life work. One factor is the new’ 
emphasis on a church recruiting program; 
another: the church sponsored summer en- 
terprise program. 

Last summer 17 per cent of the young- 
sters attending conferences registered an 
interest in church vocations. Nearly 8 per 
cent had their eyes on the mission field, 
54 were thinking of work in Christian Ed- 
ucation, and a little over one per cent 
were interested in the ministry. 

At the same time an older age group 
was meeting—the Westminster Fellowship 
National Assembly—to which the cream 
of Presbyterian youth had been invited. 
Twenty-five per cent of these youngsters 
said they were definitely planning to enter 
Christian vocations. The most popular 
field was Christian Education. Missions 
ran a close second. Still trailing: the 
ministry. 

Among college students, however, the 
ministry filled top place. In a survey of 
thirty Presbyterian colleges and sixty- 
seven Westminster Foundations last fall, 
928 students registered as ministerial can- 
didates, while 323 declared their ambitions 
to become missionaries and 277 said they 
were studying for Christian Education 
careers. 

Last week, his eye on the statistics, 
handsome Life Work Director Harold 
Meyers mused: “The New Life Movement 
wasn’t set up by the Presbyterian Church 

. it was the result of new life within 
the church. . . . The growing interest in 
church vocations is part of that. People 
are realizing the Christian faith is the 
only hope. It’s a sign of the times.” 


Dr. Donald B. Tresidder, president of Stanford University, greets Lawrence Grannis 
(center) and William Farrer on their return from survey of European colleges. 
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High in the Alps, Italian veterans began to build a village last summer for young 
Christians. Here, the volunteers take time out to discuss the work ahead of them. 


Town that Vets Built 


As young Italian veterans began to filter 
back to their homes in the Waldensian 
valley, high in the Italian Alps, villagers 
began to hear strange rumors. The talk 
went that these veterans wanted to build 
a town with their own hands, a community 
for young Christians high on the moun- 
tainside overlooking the hollow of Praly. — 

Last year, with the help of other young 
Italian Protestants, the vets began the 
job. They called the town Agape, a Greek 
word meaning “Christian love.” The name 
symbolized their desire to put into bricks 
and mortar the conviction that reconstruc- 
tion of any kind must be established on 
the sure foundation of Christian faith. 
When completed, Agape would offer hos- 
pitality to young people coming from all 
directions for conferences, camp meetings, 
and leadership training courses in winter 
and summer. 

The workers were, for the most part, 
students and office clerks from Italy, 
France, and Switzerland, unused to man- 
ual labor, but eager to help in this com- 
munity project. Together, they drew up 
plans, cleared away a vast terrace on the 
side of the mountain, built a wall to hold 
in the terrace. The foundations for a com- 
munity house and dormitories were laid, 
and slowly the walls of the new youth 
center began to rise. 

Into the work went the sacrifice of peo- 
ple from many nations. Typical is the 
young Italian, Cassetti, who from morn- 
ing to night hauled heavy rocks on his 
shoulders to the mortar mixer. There were 
the four small girls who held an Agape 
benefit during their holidays and sent a 
contribution of 43,000 lire. Individuals in 
many countries sent financial aid to the 
unique project. A young Italian pastor, 
Tullio Vinay, travels constantly through 
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the Boot of Italy, telling Protestant young 
groups of the Christian message and its 
practical application. 

“The finest thing about Agape is the 
community life which has grown up among 
the volunteers,” Pastor Vinay commented. 

. the love of Christ impels them to 
take up this work.” .. . It “grows as time 
goes on... .” 

Not long ago, young Protestants from 
all parts of Italy flocked to the new vil- 
lage for its opening: a nine-day winter 
camp during which religious discussion 
alternated with mountain skiing. 

Thinking of them and of the recent Fas- 
cist disorders in Italy, Professor Gaetano 
Salvemini, a recently-returned exile, said, 
“They have come out untouched by the 
Fascist plague. They are keen on intel- 
lectual matters; they are full of good will 
and impetus. The so-called ‘neo-Fascists’ 
among the disaffected or deluded are still 
noisy, but they are not, in my opinion, a 
dangerous phenomenon. They lack sub- 
stance, and leaders. . . . It would be wise, 
though, to keep uncontaminated youth 
away from those in the other generations 
who are bankrupt and can only pour out 
skepticism and spite on their surround- 
ings.” 

The world’s oldest Protestant group, the 
Waldensians are now celebrating their one 
hundredth year of religious freedom. 


A Gold Mine 


While the nation watches today’s 
stepped-up battle against racial discrimina- 
tion (see News) Lincoln University (Penn- 
sylvania) is painting a new picture of the 
growth of Negro culture in the world. 

At Lincoln, a Presbyterian college and 
the oldest institution of higher education 
for Negroes in the United States, there are 
thirty-four students from Africa, British 


Lacking modern machinery, 2a worker 
uses a rope-railway to move supplies. 





Named Agape, “brotherly love,” the 
town overlooks a Waldensian valley. 


Guiana, the Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, 
Barbados, Grenada, and Jamaica. 

The majority of Lincoln’s African stu- 
dents have returned to positions of dis- 
tinction in their own countries. This is 
consistent, Dr. Horace Mann Bond, first 
Negro president of the University, said, 
with the purpose of the founders of the 
institution, whose first three graduates 
went to Africa as missionaries for the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Addressing an appeal to “the Christian 
conscience” of the Negro peoples of Amer- 
ica to promote a greater interest in Afri- 
can students, Dr. Bond said that one can 
perceive a gold mine of pre-literate people 
throughout the world who have a wealth 
of genius that would, if allowed, enrich 
humanity in all its fields. 
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Fs Easter give the Bible 


incoln cherished through the years 


@ There is no finer gift at this joyous 
Easter season than the Bible Lincoln 
cherished . . . a beautiful Oxford 
Bible. Christian people everywhere 
have found inspiration and solace 
from the pages of their Oxford Gift 
Bibles... i centuries. 

The new Oxford editions are su- 
perbly bound with traditional Oxford 
craftsmanship . . . leathers are soft, 
rich, enduring; type clear and read- 
able — and many styles are printed on 
the famous Oxford India paper. 

Give an Oxford Bible for a dear 
one’s Easter. Your bookseller will be 
glad to help you make a selection. 


This “Scofield” 

Reference Bible, 

one of the great 

Oxford editions, gives 

needed help on every page, yet 
keeps the King James text intact. 


AT BOOK STORES EVERYWHERE 


OXFORD 


America's Gift BIBLE Since 1675 





LEARN AT HOME 


TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 
You can learn practical nursing st home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 
HIGH SCHOOL NOT REQUIRED 
49th year. One graduate has charge of 
10-bed hospital. Another saved $400 
while learning. Equipment included. 
. 18 to 60. Easy tuition payments. Trial pian. 
HICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
100 East Obie Street, Chicage fi, tii. 
free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 





Age 
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WHY and HOW 
YOU SHOULD READ THE BIBLE 
Helpful 8-page folder with Scripture 
readings for all occasions; how to live 
the Christian life, etc. Write today: 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
21 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





-————FOLDING CHAIRS 


Steel folding chairs-full upholster- 
ed back and seat. Rubber feet. 
Prompt delivery. Write for catalog. 


J.P.REDINGTON & CO. somone >, Po. 














IVE LOST A FRIEND 
(Continued from page 21) 


leaders, and Mr. Jinnah and his Moham.aea 
medan leaders, earnestly desired the mas 
sacres and transfer of population to cease 
but leadership had passed from the politi. 
cal leaders to the mob. The mob paid 
little attention to their appeals. 

As long as India follows Mr. Gandhi 
economic policy its poverty is irremovable 

In the November 16, 1947, issue of his 
paper Harijan, he reiterates his devotion 
to cow-worship. 

What was the secret of Mr. Gandhi's 
power and prestige with his own people? 
I think it is two fold. 

He had the courage to stand up to the 
alien government, break its laws and go 
to jail. 

Second, Mr. Gandhi gave up a lucr. 
tive law practice to devote himself to the 
service of his people. Moral and tem. 
perate, he lived abstemiously and simply, 
and although he did not give up the use 
of wealth, he did give up its ownership, 
He thus satisfied their cravings for a 
worthy leader. This made him a saint in 
the eyes of his people who have already 
deified him. 

Now his ashes have been spread on the 
broad bosom of the Ganges River, and 
with his passing, some of his spirit has 
gone out of India, too. India is poorer 
for his going. 


TRUMPETS BEFORE HER 
(Continued from page 31) 

hospital when she learned that No Trumpet 
had won the contest. “It took the place of 
several blood transfusions,” she says. 

The slight, dark-haired author lives with 
her husband, a retired lawyer, her daugh- 
ter and two grandchildren, in an old farm- 
house twenty-five miles outside of New 
Hartford, Connecticut. Her son and his 
three children live in Tahiti. 

Accustomed to the noisy confusion of a 
busy house, she sets up her typewriter 
wherever she can find space, either in the 
guest room or a small corner of her bed- 
room. She says that she is thinking of 
using the $8,000 prize money to build 
some additional rooms to the house, out 
of which she might get a study. 

A prolific writer, Mrs. White never 
plans her stories, but simply invents her 
characters and lets them work out the 
plot. She writes fluently and easily and 
hates to revise anything once it is written. 

Along with writing, raising two children, 
and keeping house, she has also found time 
to become an expert bridge player. Mr. 
and Mrs. White haye played in tourna- 
ments against such top-notchers as Goren 
and Peterson. 

No Trumpet may not have been the shot 
heard round the world, but it certainly 
caused repercussions in various parts of 
the United States. In Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, a Baptist minister, who doesn’t ordi- 
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rily preach sermons of the “criticizing 

nd crusading” type, read the Post serial 
nd was stirred to action. Eighteen days 
later he, like Paul Phillips, preached a bit- 
ter indictment of a prominent judge who 
owned a row of slum houses. The ser- 
mon was broadcast over a local radio sta- 
tion, and then re-broadcast. 

In California a fascist newspaper came 
out with a violent denunciation of the 
novel, claiming that Mrs. White was try- 
ing to abolish racial barriers. 

Although movie rights to the book have 
not yet been bought, there is a good deal 
of speculation about it. Syndicated gossip 
columnist Hedda Hopper says it “is the 
answer to those Hollywood producers who 
said if they found a good story based on 
the Protestant religion they would make 
it.” (See page 34.) One reader is sure that 
Hollywood will “louse it up, but good.” 


CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 
(Continued from page 25) 

for the long haul and the difficult haul 
what captures him and commits him is an 
appeal to the highest in his nature—not to 
wages, but to service; not to soft living, 
but to sacrifice; not to saving his life, but 
to losing it. 

This is the teaching of the Christian 
Church. It needs to be related to the con- 
crete situations of our time. Just as de- 
voted and consecrated men led the great 
crusade for missions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury which sent tens of thousands of our 
finest boys and girls to every part of the 
globe, so we need now a comparable cru- 
sade in the churches to send boys and girls 
also into medicine, into nursing and into 
teaching. 

The recruitment of 300,000 volunteers 
for these professions should become one 
of the primary missions of the Church. 
Apart from the ministry there are few 
callings that deal so directly with the fate 
of individuals or that offer a more unique 
opportunity for Christian service and 
Christian witness. To have Christian doc- 
tors, Christian nurses and Christian teach- 
ers is to ensure that the whole of our pop- 
ulation is influenced at one time or an- 
other by Christian standards and by a 
Christian outlook. 





NOTICE TO ALL READERS 


® If a friend complains that his sub- 
scription to PRESBYTERIAN Lire has not 
begun or a change of address has not 
been made, call his attention to this no- 
tice. In general, a period of four weeks 
is required before a new subscription 
order or a change of address can be 
made effective. The circulation depart- 
ment works on an advanced schedule 
which requires this period of time. 

@ All correspondence regarding sub- 
scriptions should be sent to Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire, 32r South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








Altar Crosses 


LLUSTRATIVE of the Gorham selec- 

tion of Ecclesiastical Appointments, 
is the above Altar Cross, No. V445, 24” 
high, beautifully executed in brass, with 
applied IHS monogram. Price $80.00. 
Highest quality, lasting beauty and 
liturgical correctness characterize all 
Gorham wares. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 








America's Leading Silversmiths since 1831 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


Your friends will appreciate 
the friendly messages of “Sun- 
shine Line” cards. Keep a box 
handy. Beautiful designs, mean- 
ingful sentiments have made 
the “Sunshine Line” America’s 
leading religious cards. With or 
without Scripture texts, De luxe 
fourteen-folder assortments. 


No, 57—All Occasion ... $1.00 
No, 77—All Birthday —. 1.00 
No, 87—All Get-Well —. 1.00 
Order from your religious supply dealer 


Warner Press 


PRODUCTS of DISTINCTION 








REV. WILLIAM P. SCHELL, D. D. 


Secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, says, “‘An annui- 
ty with the Mission Boards of 
the Presbyterian Church should 
appeal totheconscientious Chris- 
tians with a sense of steward- 
ship because the Annuity Plan 
offers the following advantages: 


1. SAFETY. The Mission Boards, 
with their well invested security 
undergirding Annuities, guar- 
antee absolute safety. 


2. LIBERAL INCOME. If you are 
40 years of age, you will be 
guaranteed an income of 3% for 
life; if 50, 4%; if 60, 4.7%, if 70, 
5-5%> if 80, 7%. 

3. CONTINUANCE OF CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE AFTER DEATH. The resi- 
due of your Annuity will con- 
tinue your influence and service 
for Christ after you are gone.” 
Either Mission Board will wel- 
come any Annuity from $100.00 
to $100,000.00, 
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Write either to 
THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OR 
THE BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 
The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York ro, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free booklet P.L. 
I am thinking of investing $ 
Annuity. The date of my birth was 

(month, day, year) 
What percent shall I receive? 
Do I also get income tax deductions? 


ee ee ee eee end 
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THE BIBLE IS THE ONLY TRUE 
ANTIDOTE FOR THE POISON 
OF GODLESS COMMUNISM! 


The Russian Bible Society, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., knows full well that Communism, as it exists in 
Russia and Russian Concentrated countries, can not exist in 
the light of Christian teaching and love. That is why the 
U.S.S. R. has drawn the “Iron Curtain” and has brought on 
oppression on those carrying the Christian Message. Pastor 
Malof’s own church in Russia has been turned into a dance 


hall under Stalin. 


Pastor Malof, President of the Russian 
Bible Society, has been planning for 
“Spiritual Shock Troops”’ for the even- 
tual evangelization of Russia and Rus- 
sian dominated countries where the 
people are slavic—using a Russian lan- 
guage. In Displaced Persons Camps 
hundreds of earnest Christians are eager 
to train for this Ministry. They have 
been exposed to the most vicious hate 
campaigns. They, more than anyone 
else, know that the true solution to the 
world’s problems is the “love that pass- 
eth all understanding” as it is offered 
to us by Our Savior. 

Fifty of these young Russian Chris- 
tian Students are already selected and 
are waiting for your help in getting 
them to the Russian Bible Society and 
for their maintenance during the train- 
ing period of approximately three 


years. These men have already lost 
everything at the hands of the Com- 
munists. They have nothing with 
which to pay their own way. 

The cost of bringing each such God- 
called Missionary candidate from the 
D. P. Camps in Germany or Austria is 
$300.00. Then their maintenance here 
while training is $50.00 per month or 
$600.00 per year. For those who can 
afford to do so, the bringing over and 
training of one of these inspired stu- 
dents will be especially thrilling for his 
work can be followed through. How- 
ever, everyone can have a part in this 
great cause for fifty contributions of 
$6.00 will bring a missionary over and 
$1.00 a month from these 50 will train 
him. Every $100.00, every $50.00, every 
$25.00, every $10.00 and every $1.00 
will be used to advance the program. 


MUSSOLINI’S WASHINGTON EMBASSY 


HOUSES RUSSIAN BIBLE 


SCHOOL 





This great building, which 
is now known as the Bible 
House of Washington, lo- 
cated at 1400 New Hamp- 
shire Ave. N. W., has been 
purchased and is dedi- 
cated to the training of 
missionaries to Russian 
peoples. It can accommo- 
date more than 100 Mis- ing 
sionary students and is 
fully equipped with beds, 
class rooms, etc. If the 
readers of this publication 





Pathfinder 


Magazine 


carried in its Dec. 17, 1947 
issue the story of 
Malof’s 33 years of striv- 
ing for Russian 
lism and his plans 
carrying on this work ia 
the ideally suited building 
that formerly housed 


intrigues of Seussol ial. 


these Missionary candi- 
dates to the Glory of God 
and in memory of a son 
who laid down his life for 
his country and for the 
Freedom of Worship. Or 
to some other loved one 
Fe whose we on devoted to 
oe sW 4 

emember an appeal of 
this nature could only be 
the made in a democratic and 
free America. Our success 
will lead to others having 








will respond to this appeal 
as the Lord places it on their hearts, this 
fine building will soon resound with songs 
of praises by this host of Spirit filled men 
who will carry the Gospel where it is so 
badly needed. 

Some readers of this message will want 
to bring over or train, or both, one of 


Russian Bible Society, Inc. 


P. O. Box 2709, Washington, D. C. 


, this freedom and oppor- 
tunity. 
need is nt — ents help is 
double help. Please cut off or — f the 
cou subscription form and send it in 
with your best possible gift to the Russian 
Bible. Society, Inc., Box 2709, 
Washington, D. C. 


I want to share in your program as given in Presbyterian Life. 


Enclosed find $ 


. for Missionary transportation from Europe and/or $ 


for training of one 


Russian Refugee Christian, Non-Communist Student to be trained for Missionary work in your Bible 


And this I do for the Gospel s Sake, that I might be partaker thereof with you. 


(1 Cor. 9: 23) 











WASHINGTON SEMINAR 
(Continued from page 27) 


Ferguson that the senator was busy } 
would like to see Mr. Ferguson that afte 
noon. Senator Young’s secretary told 
Ferguson that the senator was out } 
would see him as soon as he arrived. } 
Ferguson strolled around for a while, 
went to Senator Langer’s office. The Se 
tor was free and the North Dakota 
tioneer went in. When last seen that afte 
noon, J. Albert Ferguson was on his 
to see Senator Young. 

By Wednesday morning, the Semin, 
had hit its stride. Members were bettg 
acquainted and could relax and enjoy j 
In Wednesday’s sessions, after a morni 
of sightseeing, the group heard Te 
Keehn again, discussing migrant lak 
problems, plus talks on minimum wa 
and housing legislation. 

Between sessions, members of the Semi 
nar dashed by taxi to the Hill to see thei 
own Congressmen. A number attended tly 
appearance before the House Committe 
on Labor and Education of the music 
James C. Petrillo. At dinner that nigh 
the group who saw Petrillo agreed his p 
sentation had been quite effective. 

When he was leaving the Capitol Wet 
nesday, the Reverend John Highberger 
Presbyterian minister from Ramsey, Nev 
Jersey, went on a little junket: he wa 
curious to see the much-discussed Senat 
Robert A. Taft. 

He ran into the Senator as Mr. Taft 
getting off the Senate elevator, follo 
by a group of reporters. Quick-thinki 
Mr. Highberger fell in line with the rw 
porters and trailed Senator Taft into th 
small open subway car that goes to f 
Senate Office Building. The reporters plied 
the Senator with questions all the way 
Senator Taft had “no comment.” “TI neve 
did find out what ‘we’ were asking him? 
said Mr. Highberger. 


Seminar Summary 


Thursday morning, the last day of th 
Seminar, found a number of the delegates 
heading for the office of Representative 
Christian A. Herter, head of the Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid for the House. 
Mr. Herter met with the group for half an 
hour and outlined his views on ERP. 

Earlier Thursday morning, the Presby- 
terian Seminar delegation breakfasted to 
gether and talked about what they had 
seen and heard. 

Taft-hunter Highberger summarized the 
thinking of the Presbyterian group by 
s‘ating that the Seminar speeches and dis 
cussions could have been more wel 
rounded. “We would have liked to hav 
had both sides of each question taken up,’ 
said he. 

“But,” he added, 


“we appreciate tht 
necessity for tight scheduling. As it is, # 
will go home more critical and dig out tht 
other side for ourselves.” 
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The Reverend Walter P. Hobkirk, Pres- . 
byterian minister from Newark, New York 

not New Jersey), remarked that he 

hought it was too bad that so many of a 04 (TTF Lo aAot — 
hem were seeing government in action 

or the first time. “You get so much more 


but of the current debate on national is- " a4 

ites cia io Uda tend? he call. the Catholic Church aims to control 
All of the eleven Presbyterian delegates y education, medicine marriage etc.2 

said that they were going to report their . id 


findings at home. The Senator-seeing Mr. : 
erguson said he was going to ask for a the Catholic Church 
ongregational meeting at the Grand Forks ere ° 2 
resbyterian Church. gets its powers 
Mrs. George M. Alverson, Texarkana, 
exas, Social Education and Action chair- the Catholic Church 
man of a Texas Presbyterial, was going to OW 
sport to the women as was Mrs. Roland got that way? 
P. Beattie, Summit, New Jersey, who is 
president of the Women’s Association of 
patarch. Read the revealing series of articles — 
Also a member of the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions and the na- The Catholic Church in the Struggle 
ional Y.M.C.A. board, Mrs. Beattie said, 
‘Only a few weeks ago, I heard the whole for Power By L. H. Lehmann 


argument in favor of U.M.T. Here we re- ee P : 
eived the opposing side. Hearing both Beginning with the February issue of 


ides makes the whole thing much clearer.” THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 


The general comment of all delegates 
as: let’s have more Washington Seminars. Edited by o group of former Roman Catholic Priests 


—Henry L. McCork ie 
Paul Blanshard says: “The first article of Dr. Lehmann's 


series is excellent.” 
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AL B U M S E A S T E Ros Outside of United States $1.25 


Only BIBLETONE RECORDS feature : , 
these ORATORIO DIGESTS The Converted Catholic Magazine, 


MENDELSSOHN'S 756 Seventh Avenue, 


The unsurpassed beauty of New York 19, N. Y. 
Mendelssohn's Elijah, 
abridged . . . music and a i i 
story that inspires . . . 300 (_] Send me The Converted Catholic Magazine for one year. 
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Society of aupetens Goh [_] Begin with the February issue. 
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HANDEL'S poe Sat 


MESSIAH Street Address 


A precious half hour of 
inspiring music, with a . ¥ ° 

glorious chorus, superb A City & Zone 
vocalists, a mighty or- +f 
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aprons, table cloths, bow! covers sets and nu- Foreign Missionaries 
merous wonderful items. Ww . " : Se . 

E body buys them on sight . . . every item is ve can supply newsprint, magazine, Song- ook and In- 
on usehel «+ 80 good to have. - dia Bible Paper at market prices. Samples free. Write 
Make generous, quick, easy profits. Write today, stating quantity needed, and size of sheets or 
TODAY for FREE Literature. roll widths. We can ship to any country on the Globe. 
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e Interesting To Parents 


e Fascinating To Youngsters 


BETTER WAYS 


of GROWING UP 


by J. E. Crawford and L. E. Woodward 


@ Both parents and their teen-age children will want to read this 
newest of books about growing children. Written by two nationally 
known authorities on youth psychology, it increases self understand- 
ing of puzzling youth problems. Not technical. Incdudes 42 self 
quizzes. Ideal for ages 14 to 18. Order today for your $3 


son or daughter. 
MUHLENBERG PRESS 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
At YOUR BOOKSTORE 
or SEND COUPON —> 


copies of BETTER i 
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How To Live Your Faith 


by G. Ernest Thomas, Th. D. 
Belief is not enough—‘“‘the devils also believe, and 
tremble.”” As Christians we must translate belief in- 
to action. But how can we do that? How can we 
pray to change things? How can we put faith to 
work so as to overcome worry and fear? How does 
it help us to face life and death? These and many 
other questions which perplex the searcher after 
truth are answered in HOW TO LIVE YOUR 
FAITH. $00 


The Bible Jesus Knew-_1, Sidney A. Weston, Ph. D. 


A popular study of the Old Testament, clearly and forcefully written with an instinc- 
tive eye for the tremendous drama out of which the Christian religion grew. Arranged 
as a Bible course for class use. 


In paper cents 


Jesus Christ, The Same, Yesterday, Today and Forever 
by John McNaugher, D. D. 


A scholarly argument for the reasonableness of belief in Jesus Christ as the actual 
Son of God. Was awarded the 1947 Book Award of the General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church. “You will find here the most convincing arguments 
ever written by mortal man. It is one hundred per cent orthodox. Be sure to get it.” 
— The Free Methodist. $250 


For Lenten Reading- 


The Supreme Beatitude by Earle V. Pierce, D. D. 


A comprehensive, challenging, and most inspiring work on Jesus’ words: “‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” “‘Ranks with the best.”"—CAurch Management. 
Selected by Dr. Louie Newton for 1948 Lenten Reading List. $00 


At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 

















Green Devils 
In Henry’s Backyarp. By Ruth Ber 
dict and Gene Weltfish. Henry Schu 
New York. (50 pp., $2) 


oT THAT Henry wasn’t a friend) 

Nrroush fellow. But having the whe 
world in his own backyard was a li 
more than he had bargained for. The 
too, those “ugly green devils of prejudice 
stupidity, and hate” kept popping up an 
pestering him. 

How Henry learns racial tolerance i 
simply and delightfully told in six-cole 
picture form, for all ages. 


Green devil tells Henry not to speak tt 
“different” people in book’s cartoon 


Authors Ruth Benedict and Gene Welt- 
fish, professors of anthropology at Colum 
bia University, have adapted the bod 
from a pamphlet, The Races of Mankind, 
published by Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., and an animated film entitled “Broth- 
erhood of Man.” 


On the Beam 
Reticrous Rapro. By Everett C. Parker, 
Elinor Inman and Ross Snyder. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. (271 pp., $3) 


F LEADERS in the field of religious broa¢- 
I casting have been wondering why pee 
ple instinctively turn the dial when they 
hear the unmistakable beginning of a 1 
ligious program, they had better real 
Religious Radio. 

This new guide to broadcasting is th 
joint product of Everett C. Parker, diret- 
tor of the Joint Religious Radio Commit 
tee, Elinor Inman, director of religio’ 
programs for the Columbia Broadcastity 
System, and Ross Snyder, dean of the Unt 
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versity of Chicago’s Religious Radio 
Workshop. It’s a good antidote for the 
present-day ills of religious radio. 

The bulk of current programs, the au- 
thors point out, consists of talk—daily de- 
yotions and Sunday worship programs that 
are “mournful .. . trivial . . . abstract” 
and “too much like miniature church serv- 
ices in format.” If devotional programs 
must be based on traditional worship 
forms, the religious broadcaster “must at- 
tempt to overcome this handicap through 
extra-skillful production.” He should take 
a few tips from the professionals along 
the line of good voice, skillful delivery, 
and well-written scripts. 

But the worship service is not the only 
way of presenting religion on the radio 
daim the authors. Like it or not, most 
people turn on the radio to be entertained, 
and if religion wants to be effective, it 
must entertain as well as preach. It can 
do this through a well-planned, profes- 
sional use of drama, music, discussion 
groups, interviews, and news. 

Authors Parker, Inman and Snyder 
don’t miss a trick or an angle. The book 
is both comprehensive and authoritative. 
In short, they offer church councils, cler- 
gymen and church leaders an infallible 
formula for making religion a salable radio 
product: Find an audience, then give it 
something it will want to listen to. In fact, 
this book offers constructive advice to 
anyone connected with radio, religious or 
otherwise. 





THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized . . . 
where every student knows all the others . . . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
aif is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 

©@ full 4-year course for B. A. degree 


® pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 


@ G. |. training 

®@ scholarship assistance 

® on-campus dormitory rooms for men 
© opportunity for field work 


@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations“ 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 


LESSONS FOR ALL AGES... 


+) 
From tiny Nursery pupils to the most —. benip ann Pa 
range of true-to-the-Bible lesson material pro aon by 
Attractive, Scriptural, Practical, Reasonably Priced. 
Both Graded and Uniform Lesson Series are eer a 
Standard’s famous offset color printing featured in be be ores 
picture papers and handwork aids. . a pape i md Prsepe 
TEACHER AND LEADER, Uniform quarterly; a . — 
religious field,” say teachers. . - . Illustrated wee FE aay: 
CHRISTIAN HOME LIFE magazine also are ay c abe layer 
sands of Sunday schools. Use coupon below for free P 


complete information. 


PAPERS LESSONS 


0 Junior Life Graded 


0 Boy Life O Nursery 3 
© Girlhood Days = ey a 
( The Lookout Junior { 

Life Magazine Senior { 
0 Supt. Magazine Young People i 
() Complete Catalog () Adult My Position I 


O 

00 Christian Home . Intermediate 
O 
O 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Winona Lake School of Theology, Winona Lake, Indiana 


Enlarged Faculty, Variety of Courses, Missionary Aviation Reservations 
For Ministers, Teachers, Missionaries, Sunday-school 





Workers, Laymen, Veterans. Special 

Twenty-two States, Several Foreign Countries, Thirty-one 
Denominations in 1947 Session. 
Interd inational — Thorough — Evangelical — Accredited Rates 


1948 Session: 2 Semesters, june 23—Ijuly 30th. 


First season in ovr new Leke-front Bethany Campus. 
For Prospectus send to the President, Dr. J. A. Huffman, Winona Lake, Ind. 
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BIBLE 


For Confirmation ... 
for Easter giving 
give a long-lasting 
NATIONAL BIBLE 





Tell A Friend About 
Presbyterian Life 





THERE IS A REASON «why 


Egermeierd IS THE FAVORITE 
@ BIBLE 
STORY 


BOOK 


USED = 
EXTENSIVELY 
BY TEACHERS 


@ Endorsed by 
leaders of all 
denominations 


In language clear and 
plain for the child, with 
charm and dignity for 
the adult, Egermeier’s 
Bible Story Book provides many hours 
of delight and profit. For the story hour, 
the classroom, for aid to better under- 
standing of the Scriptures, use Eger- 
meier’s. The new revised edition contains 
234 entertaining and educational stories, 
over 200 full-page F peso. 32 in colors, 
animated maps, self-pronouncing text, a 
Sallman painting on the cover, beautiful- 
ly colored jacket. 642 pages of Bible 
treasure. Priced at only $2.95 

Write for free circular of other Eger- 
meier’s ks for children. 


Order trom Your Religious Supply Dealer 
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NO MORE LOST... 
(Continued from page 20) 


nate experiences with churches and church- 
men, the language of organized religion is 
avoided, especially in the early stages of 
his initiation into the group. As men and 
women continue to stay sober within its 
environment, they are free to confess that 
it is God alone who has saved their lives. 

The motto of the group, which hangs in 
countless A.A. clubhouses, is simply, “But 
for the grace of God.” 

Through discussion with other mem- 
bers, the novitiate learns other parts of 
the program that are essential to recovery. 
He is advised to study his life and ask 
God’s help in overcoming his shortcom- 
ings. He is urged to make amends to all 
whom he has harmed, to repay his debts 
and to be willing constantly to admit 
failure and wrongdoing. He is urged to 
live one day at a time—“the twenty-four- 
hour plan”—asking each morning for 
God’s help to maintain sobriety during 
the day and thanking Him each night for 
help received. 

The final phase of the program, known 
to all Alcoholics Anonymous as_ the 
“Twelfth Step,” contains its missionary 
emphasis and has brought A.A. to the 
attention of the community as a whole. It 
is set down in these words: 

“Having had a spiritual experience as 
the result of these steps [the earlier part 
of the program] we tried to carry this 
message to alcoholics and to practice these 
principles in all our affairs.” 

Such are the basic methods of A.A. The 
mechanics of carrying them out are in- 
formal and flexible. The membership is 
divided into 1,650 local groups, some clus- 
tering in and around big cities such as 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Washington and 
working together, others carrying on alone 
in smaller cities, towns, and rural areas. 

Each group is absolutely independent. 
No state or national officers control its af- 
fairs. A national office is maintained to 
receive and assign inquiries to local groups 
and to assist new groups to come into 
being. A national magazine, “The Grape- 
vine,” is published monthly carrying arti- 
cles discussing various phases of the pro- 
gram and full of news items regarding the 
affairs of local groups. 

But even the national office depends on 
voluntary gifts from the local groups for 
its continuance. There are no dues or fees 
in A.A. The local groups are supported 
by free will offerings, used for rental of 
meeting places, payment for doughnuts 
and coffee, etc. The local groups are man- 
aged by committees elected at regular in- 
tervals, usually each month, by the active 
membersaip. The secretary may serve a 
longer term to provide some continuity, 
but the active direction shifts constantly. 
This prevents establishment of control by 
any individual or clique. 


Rules are kept to a minimum. A relapg 
or “slip” does not mean loss of member. 
ship. Members who slip are encouraged ty 
Stay in the group and try again. 

The local groups tell their messag 
through man-to-man discussion, in talks 
before groups of all kinds—churches, Ki. 
wanis, Rotary and Lions Clubs, veterans 
posts, etc.—through the press and over the 
radio. One rule that A.A. seeks to enforg 
is to preserve the anonymity of its mem. 
bers. Hence those who write for publica. 
tion are anonymous, and the names of 
those speaking in public do not appear in 
the public prints. 

Because of the social stigma applied to 
alcoholism, new members and prospects 
might be frightened away if they saw 
publicity given the names of present 
members. The appearance in the press of 
the names of members might identify 
them in the public minds as “A.A. spokes. 
men.” 

No one speaks for A.A. No one can. I 
is an individualistic group. No one, not 
even the founders, can say, “A.A. stands 
for this,” or, “A.A. works thus and so,” 
Every speaker prefaces his remarks with 
words such as, “My idea of A.A. is ——.” 

Women—there is one woman alcoholic 
for every six male alcoholics—participate 





12 STEPS 
OF ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


1. We admitted we were powerless 
over alcohol, that our lives had become 
unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a Power 
greater than ourselves could restore us 
to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our will 
and our lives over to the care of God as 
we understood Him. 

4. Made a searching and fearless moral 
inventory of ourselves. 

5. Admitted to God, to ourselves, and 
to another human being the exact nature 
of our wrongs. 

6. Were entirely ready to have God 
remove all these defects of character. 

7. Humbly asked Him to remove our 
shortcomings. 

8. Made a list of all persons we had 
harmed, and became willing to make 
amends to them all. 

9. Made direct amends to such people 
wherever possible, except when to do so 
would injure them or others. 

10. Continued to take personal inven- 
tory and when we were wrong promptly 
admitted it. 

11. Sought through prayer and medi- 
tation to improve our conscious contact 
with God as we understood Him, pray- 
ing only for knowledge of His will for us 
and for the power to carry that out. 

12. Having had a spiritual experience 
as the results of these steps, we tried to 
carry this message to alcoholics, and to 
practice these principles in all our affairs. 
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fully in all A.A. activities and find in the 
fellowship the same understanding help 
and sympathy available to the men. The 
major method of learning the program is 
by attending meetings. Generally the 
meetings last from an hour to an hour- 
and-a-half with three to four speakers, 
who tell of their alcoholic experiences and 
what they have learned in A.A. All meet- 
ings close with the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Some meetings are open to the general 
public. Many wives and husbands of alco- 
holics attend meetings with their alcoholic 
spouses and find in A.A. a sound way of 
life that they apply to their own problems. 
This is encouraged by A.A. because under- 
standing and sympathy at home are vital 
for a successful recovery program. 


TREASURES 
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THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR, F. W. 
Krummacher — Living, reverently 
dramatized discourses on the e- 
vents of passion week. Cloth. $3.50 


BORN CRUCIFIED, L. E. Maxwell — 
A vital book pointing the way to 
victorious living through the power 





One step at a time 


A.A. takes no stand as an organization 
on any political issue. The group takes no 
stand for or against prohibition. Its mem- 
bers fully understand that were no liquor 
consumed, there would be no alcoholism. 
But they also know that if they were 
identified as prohibitionists their easy ac- 
cess to the alcoholic would be destroyed 
and their ability to win his confidence 
impaired. They leave to others this method 
of attacking the problem of beverage alco- 
hol. They are specialists working within a 
strictly limited but enormous field. There 
are 750,000 alcoholics in America; this, 
says A.A., is where we must center our 
attack. 

While A.A. has no connection with any 
religious body, it is glad to cooperate 
with all. Pastors who desire speakers for 
men’s club or women’s association dinners, 
or to present the problem of alcoholism to 
their Church Schools will find the men and 
women of this group winning and forceful 
speakers. 

A.A. works with hospitals and clinics 
treating alcoholics and is eager to see a 
vast expansion in hospital facilities for 
treatment of this disease. Today there are 
few cities where an alcoholic can be hos- 
pitalized in a general hospital, but there 
are hopeful signs that this sorry condition 
will soon change for the better. 

Members of the group come from every 
walk in life. They are rich and poor, old 
and young, male and female, wise and ig- 
norant, educated and uneducated. They 
represent all the racial, cultural, and re- 
ligious groups that have merged in Amer- 
ica. They are not prigs, nor self-righteous. 
They make no claims to sanctity. But they 
have taken hold of something great and 
they know it. They are not merely stay- 
ing sober; they are working out a new 
way of life. In their social affairs they are 
happy beyond description. In their 
“Twelfth Step” work they exhibit great 
selflessness. 

Truly, “These are they which have 
come out of great tribulation.” 
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of the cross. Cloth. 


GOLD FROM GOl- 
GOTHA, Russell 
Bradley Jones— 
Great studies on 
the seven words 
from the cross. 
Cloth. $1.25 


RESURRECTION OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, 
Norman H. Camp 
—What Easter 
means to the be- 


$2.00 


GOSPEL SONGS FOR 
THE EASTER SEA- 
SON— 14 selections 
for solos, duets or 
full choir. Art cov- 
er. 40¢ 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
cross, J. C. Ma- 
caulay—Its Crime, 
Sorrow. Love and 
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liever. Cloth. 75e 


NEW BOOKS YOU MUST HAVE 


SWEET SINGER OF ISRAEL, Max I. Reich — 
Warm - hearted devotional poetry and 
prose from the pen of this sweet-spirited 
Hebrew Christian. Cloth. 

$2.00 


ALIVE! AND OTHER STORIES BY AUNT 
THERESA. Eight new children’s stories 
presenting the truth of the resurrection, 
the meaning of prayer, and Christian 
~~ Paper. 

50c 


Moody Press © Dept. pu. sr 
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WE WILL REIMBURSE YOUR CAMPERS 
FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 
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TWO WAYS OF LIFE 


There are two contending forces 
locked in world-wide conflict. On 
the one hand the collectivist 
point of view, which carries on 
under various banners. On the 
other hand the individual free 
way of life. 

These forces operate in spheres 
of politics, economics, and most 
every sphere of life and thought. 
Many who dislike Stalin, Marx- 
ism, etc., heartily applaud eco- 
nomic schemes which stem from 
the Communist root and threat- 
en Freedom. 


Moral and spiritual implications 
in this conflict are basic, and in 
relation to them there can be no 
compromise. It is as much steal- 
ing for a state to take something 
which belongs to someone and 
give it to someone else as for a 
cattle rustler to steal a steer. 
Social sanctions have been 
spawned around falsehoods un- 
til the moral fiber of the human 
family is greatly weakened and 
calls for spiritual revival. 

If you believe Freedom is in 
peril and would like to ally with 
others of us who share that con- 
viction and are trying to do 
something about it, let us hear 
from you. 


James W. Fifield, Jr. DD 
Director 
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VOICES FROM ABROAD 
(Continued from page 15) 

Korea; in Europe, to Protestant agencies 
in France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Rumania, and Italy. In 
our own country war weakened Presby- 
terian colleges have been subsidized, and 
churches in war-created communities have 
had Restoration Fund aid. 

The Restoration-aided projects are as 
many and as varied as the extent of Chris- 
tian influence on the lives of men and 
communities. 

The Fund has made possible the return 
of American missionaries to abandoned 
m‘ssion fields in former war areas. More 
than 500 have gone back to China, Japan, 
Korea, Siam, and the Philippines. Many 
others will go back as soon as funds are 
available and living quarters can be pre- 
pared. 

It has provided, in cooperation with 
other Protestant church bodies, 160 bar- 
racks in Europe and about forty in Asia, 
to house congregations whose buildings 
have been destroyed and to serve as mis- 
sionary residences, school buildings, hos- 
pitals, youth and social service centers. 
Demands for these are far in excess of 
our means to provide them. Japan alone 
needs 250 temporary buildings, eighty of 
which are the particular Presbyterian re- 
sponsibility. 

Rehabilitation of Christian leaders is 
proceeding as rapidly as possible. In the 
Orient 5000 Christian leaders need restora- 
tion aid in the form of food, cost-of-living 
subsidies, and medical attention. In Eu- 
rope they lack even the most elementary 
necessities of life. Unless they are helped, 
they must go into secular occupations, 
leaving the Church without leadership. 

Orphans in Christian institutions, school 
children in Protestant schools, teen-agers 
in rubbled cities have been aided so far 
as possible by provision of school lunches, 
extra food rations, rest home and summer 
vacations. Other Restoration projects in- 
clude books for theological seminaries, 
Bibles, Church school and worship materi- 
als, Christian literature, aid to Protestant 
displaced persons, war widows, and other 
war victims. 

Much has been done already; much 
more must still be done. In the next three 
months, American Presbyterians still have 
a chance to respond to the voices from 
here and abroad. 


@ “An artist is one who knows how life 

should be lived at its best, and is always 

aware of how badly he is doing.” 
—Thornton Wilder 


@ “When the knowledge of history is 
lacking, you never find gratitude. For 
history helps us to remember, and mem- 
ory begets in us gratitude.” 

—Dr. John Paterson 
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PRIMER FOR 
PROTESTANTS 


James H. Nichols 


“A profound and stimulating book .., 

crowded with judgments—sometimes 

novel ones— on much debated matters.” 
—The Churchman 


“One of the most valuable books to 
reach American Protestant congrega- 
tions in many years.... It could 

made the basis for discussion in adult 
church school classes and other church 
organizations.” —Christian Century 


“A readable and intelligent historical 
outline of the Protestant movement and 
a survey of certain principles of Prot. 
estant life and thought.” — Advance 


$1.50 
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Just Published 


THE GRAND 
INQUISITOR 


Fyodor Dostoevsky 


This well-known and widely quoted 
story, rt of Dostoevsky’s great- 
est novel, The Brothers Karamazov, 
vividly states mankind’s unending 
dilemma: freedom or security, 
which is the higher good? Which 
brings more happiness? With the 
dramatic oqaheliom of a parable it 
reveals the true meaning of free- 

dom and formulates the personal 
challenge underlying the religious, 

social, economic, and political con- 
flicts of our time. An interpretative 
essay by William Hubben points 
out the story’s import for contem- 
porary life. er ar with wood- 

cuts by Fritz Eichenberg. $1.50 
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PREFACE TO 
ETHICAL LIVING 


Robert E. Fitch 


“Haddam House has done it again! 
Here is another book written for young 
men and women in language they wi 

understand and will find ee 
..+ Mr. Fitch writes simply, directly, 
graphically, and powerfully.... You 
can’t afford to miss this book if you are 
a young man or woman with a Chris- 
tian concern, a leader of youth, a min- 
ister or a teacher.” —International 
Journal of Religious Education 


“This book has great power... 
is moving and lifting.’ —John 
C. Bennett $1.25 


At your bookstore 
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Review by the 
PROTESTANT 
MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


(Cooperating with the Protestant Film 
Commission) 


ALKING out of a theater after see- 

ing a movie what Protestant has not, 
at least once in his lifetime, lamented the 
seeming inability (or unwillingness) on the 
part of Hollywood to devote its skills to 
the characterization of a Protestant min- 
ister who is not a caricature. 

With the too occasional exception of 
such pictures as One Foot in Heaven, 
there has been such a dearth of Prot- 
estant ministers in leading roles as to raise 
the suspicion that a plot must be afoot to 
keep the preachers out. It has seemed too 
consistent to be accidental. Whenever a 
drama with a clergyman in it appears— 
and there have been several good ones in 
recent years—almost invariably the hero 
is a Catholic priest. With all due respect 
to our Catholic fellow-Christians, in a land 
predominantly Protestant it seems a bit 
out of balance to have religious pictures 
go Catholic ten to one. 

But there is evidence in a recent film 
that Hollywood is turning over a new leaf. 
The Tender Years, produced by Twentieth 
Century-Fox, proves not only that real 
drama and inspiring story material can be 
found in Protestantism, but that Holly- 
wood can handle it and handle it well. 

The film treats of a country minister, 
his young son and a much mistreated dog 
they shelter back in the late 1870's, be- 
fore the brutal sport of dog fighting was 
outlawed. Skillfully wrought into the story 
is the inspiring drama of a boy’s love for 
a dog and a father’s understanding guid- 
ance of his son in distinguishing between 
right and wrong. 

As the pastor of a smalltown com- 
munity church, Joe E. Brown gives his 
role great dignity and sincerity. The versa- 
tility of this veteran actor, whose name 
hitherto has been synonymous with com- 
edy in the movie world, is impressive. 
The role of the son is ably played by 12- 
year-old Richard Lyon, son of Bebe Dan- 
iels and Ben Lyon. And the dog is superb. 


® Love a man even in his sin, for that 
is the semblance of Divine Love and is the 
highest love on earth. 

—Fyodor Dostoyevsky 
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MOODY PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL! 


John Leonard Lovdahl’s Sun in the Street can 
now be yours free. A gripping, historical novel 

















of French revolutionary days. A spiritual treat 
you can’t afford to miss. The 
characters in spiritual con- 
flict come alive until you feel 


they know your problems be- 
cause theirs are like yours. 
Now, this book can be yours 
free. 


This FREE BOOK to all NEW Members 
of the PINEBROOK BOOK CLUB 


he Worlds Largest Fundamental Christian Gook Club 
g j 


THREE Money Saving Plans 


Membership is FREE. You get a Free 
book when you join. Members of the Pine- 
brook Book Club enjoy three special advan- 
tages: 1. Reduced prices on all “double se- 
lections.” You save 20% to 33% on double 
selections and still get full dividend credit. 
2. Dividends on “alternates.” If you choose 
an alternate book instead of the book-of-the- 
month choice you do not lose dividend credit. 
3. Choice of Free books. You do not have to 
accept books you already have. You choose 
your free books. 


Choose Your FREE Book 
with December Selection 


Sun in the Street will be sent you abso- 
lutely Free with the current monthly book 
choice. You simply agree to buy at least $8 
worth of books within the next year, begin- 
ning with the December selection, and 


“BOOKCAST” Free Each Month 


A 20-page Christian book-review maga- 
zine free each month. Reviews of the book- 
of-the-month choice and other fundamen- 
tally-sound Christian books. After you re- 
ceive BOOKCAST and you decide you want 
the current selection you do absolutely noth- 
ing. It’s simply mailed you at the regular 
shipping date. If you don’t want it and 
prefer an alternate you select another with 
the blank provided. If you don’t want any 
book that month you simply mark the blank 
accordingly and return. The only require- 
ment is that you buy a total of $8 worth 
each year of your membership. 


Start Enjoying Membership NOW 


Build yourself a library you'll be proud of—this 
easy, economical way. Exply sign coupon below 
and mail immediately. Your free book will be sent 
by return mail with your first purchased book. But 
do act now—so you'll not miss these extra benefits. 





the Prize Winning Novel will be sent you 
FREE. 





FREE MEMBERSHIP COUPO 


MAIL 
TODAY 








Six Extra Benefits you Get 


When you become a member—Here’s 
what YOU get: 1. Free membership. No 
dues, extra fees or hidden charges. 2. 
Free Subscription to BOOKCAST, a 
monthly book review magazine. 3. Free 
book for joining. 4. Dividend books of 
your choice with extra purchases. 5. Free 
Tract ministry to help you select books 
helpful to friends and effective in soul- 
winning efforts. 6. Complete service on 
all types of Christian literature and sup- 





Pinebrook Book Club, Dept. PL28 
63 Grand Ave., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Pine- 
brook Book Club. I understand I am to buy at 
least $8 worth of books each year, at the retail 
price, plus a few cents postage. i also under- 
stand that you'll send me Sun in the Street 
FREE, with the current December book selec- 
tion. 
Name 


Address 








Book Club. 
( ) Check here for information on Junior 
ook Club. 











Children are Starving in China 


Individuals and groups can “adopt” such children and change 
them from little, thin, pitiful creatures, who look as if a strong 
wind could blow them away, into robust, healthy children. 
Your adoption will save from starvation and provide schooling 
and training in some useful trade. 
strong personal belief in Jesus and His Way of Life.. Christian 
teaching is emphasized in all of CCF’s 55 orphanages. 
cost of an adoption is ten dollars a month and a specific child 
is assigned the contributor, the child's name, address and pic- 
ture are furnished and correspondence with the child is possible. 


For information write to: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHINA'S CHILDREN FUND, INC. ® 


It will give the child a 
The 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
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Build a Better 
Tomorrow 

by what you 
do today! 


= for the world 
= for your country 
= for yourself 


What can J do?, everyone asks. You can help 
make this world a better place to live in by 
facilitating the world-wide distribution of the 
Bible. Simply send us your contribution. Or 
better still, why not make your own future 
more secure by purchasing an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement? In this way, you 
not only receive the peace of mind which 
comes from a generous lifetime income, you 
enjoy the untold satisfaction of knowing that 
your money helps spread the Word of God— 
and so contributes to the peace of the world. 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail— 
Investigate this Christian Plan which enables 
you both to give and receive, at the same time 


entitles you to certain tax exemptions. Write 
for the interesting booklet, “A Gift That Lives” 


American Bible Society, 

450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your 
klet PL-2 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


f) T enclose $ for the world-wide dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. 
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Denomination. 
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Tell a Friend about 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 





STAINED GLASS 
EFFECTS 


At Low Costs 


Through the use 
of ‘‘Window- 
phanie’’ plain 
glass windows 
can be trans- 
formed into rich, 
colorful designs. 
Easily applied. 


Ask for Free Sample 


P. L. MALZ 
65 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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March 11, Thursday: Meeting of De- 
partment of Church Cooperation and 
Union, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Reports from all presbyteries belonging 
to the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. con- 
taining their opinions on proposed plan of 
reunion with the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. as outlined in the Department’s Plan 
of Reunion, will be considered at the 
meeting. 


March 21, Palm Sunday. 


March 21-27: Annual National Conven- 
tion, American Camping Association, Los 
Angeles. 

Delegates from organizations like the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Salvation Army, as well as 
from the Junior-Hi age group of the Pres- 
byterian Church’s Westminster Fellowship 
will attend this convention to set health 


standards for the nation’s summer cam 
March 26, Good Friday. 
March 28, Easter Sunday. 


(Items for inclusion in the “Churg 
Calendar” should be submitted as far j 
advance as possible. Send information j 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, in care of K. Fo. 


man.) 
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SEND WOVEN BOOKMARKS 
* 





CHOOSE FROM MANY SUBJECTS 








A distinctive expression of good taste . . . an Easter Greeting that lasts! Give this 
lovely bookmark (14, x 6 inches) woven of enduring rayon with all the beauty of 
rore embroidery. Mounted on a beautiful folder designed to carry your personal 
message. Timely for Lent and Easter ore # 480 — Glory be to the Father, #454 
— For God so Loved the World, #460 — Not my will but Thine be done, and 
sas —I am the Resurrection. Full line includes #479 — Ged's Presence, 

434 — 23rd Psalm, #472 — 91st Psalm, #476—Thou wilt keep Him, and 
many others. 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
(formerly Presbyterian Book Stores) 
Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 315 S$. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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WHAT DO YOU GET FOR YOUR MONEY 
When You Buy PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for a Year? 


976 pages of Christian news and information... 


1125 photographs and illustrations. . . 


500 news items... 


250 feature articles ... 


Radio, movie and book reviews .. . 


You are assured your money’s worth—a year of up-to-the- 
minute discussions of timely topics from the Christian 
point of view for only $2.50. 


The Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, 
D. D. Minister 


The National Presbyterian Church, 
W ashington,D.C. 


“The church should feel very proud of this periodical and 
I am confident there is a great future for PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE as it grows in vitality and influence.” 


A subscription to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is a vote of confidence 
in your church. We are getting 500 subscriptions a day but we’re 


still not satisfied. Quite frankly, we want to break all records in 
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The New 6l-note 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


brings peace to the heart with 


TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS « 


harmony in the heavens 





OWN THROUGH THE AGES, the hearts of 

people have ever hearkened to bells. In 
good times and bad, their inspiring tones 
have been the very voice of humanity—pro- 
claiming jubilantly in victory, tolling mourn- 
fully in defeat, sending forth an incisive 
warning at the approach of danger. In the 
magnificence of their message, they’ve brought 
hope to the despairing, lifted peasant to the 
stature of prince, given kings rich knowledge 
of their subjects’ hearts. 


This love of bell music has waned not a 
whit, but today the ideal instrument for 


ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS 


giving it full expression is the 61-note 
“Carillonic Bells.”” To one who has heard the 
fine music of a Flemish carillon, this new 
imstrument will be a source of wonder. With 
neither a great mass of bells nor a fortress- 
like tower to contain them, “‘Carillonic Bells” 
send forth the music of centuries in the most 
glorious tones imaginable. 


The 61-note “‘Carillonic Belis’’ is not to be 
confused with chimes, nor even with bells of 
the English type. It is a carillon, capable of 
whispering softness or tremendous volume; 
of unlimited harmony, rich and clear. It can 
be played inside as well, with or without 


an organ. 


Here is a carillon that any church or insti- 
tution can afford. We’ll be giad to send you 
complete details and to help you with any 
advice; just write Dept. PL-82 


Schubeveriokh 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Viet ow Mew York showrooms * 150 Filth Ave. * for demonstrations 
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